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Want in the Midst of Plenty 


GDEN L. Mills, former secretary of the treas- 

ury, and one of the most intelligent and ag- 
gressive of the opponents of the New Deal, said the 
other day: 

‘We shall never solve the paradox of want in the 
midst of plenty simply by doing away with the 
plenty.’’ 

Mr. Mills is right. This is something no one 
should be permitted to forget. The aim of our social 
order ought to be to permit men to share freely the 
abundance they have themselves created. As Mr. 
Mills says, this can not be achieved “simply by do- 
ing away with the plenty’’; it must be achieved by 
seeing that the plenty is used to satisfy want. 

Mr. Mills, of course, thought he was shooting at 
the production control policies of the AAA when 
he made this statement. Actually, his shell ex- 
ploded in his own camp, in the ranks of those who 
control industry. 

Agriculture, even after allowing for bad weather 
and control policies, is living up to the Mills stand- 
ards now. Some industries, unfortunately, are not. 

Look at the records of industry and agriculture 
in solving ‘‘the paradox of want in the midst of 
plenty simply by doing away’with the plenty.”’ 

In July, 1929, industrial production Was 124 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average. In March, 1933, it 
had fallen to 60 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 

The answer of American industries to want—an 
answer forced on many by the nature of the busi- 
ness situation—was to eut production 50 per cent. 


OW did agriculture meet the depression? Agri- 
eultural production was actually higher in 
1931 than in 1929. The decrease in 1932 under 
1929 was slight, a eut of 5 per cent, as against the 
industrial cut of 50 per cent. 

During the depression, in fact, the per capita 
consumption of food in the United States was as 
high or higher than normal. Agriculture met the 
paradox of want in the midst of plenty by con- 
tinuing to produce plenty. 

No farmer should jump at the conelusion that 
the wicked industries malevolently eut production 
while the virtuous farmer refused to eut produe- 
tion. Actually, both groups were in the grip of 
cireumstanees stronger than themselves. Many 
farmers would have liked to be ‘‘ businesslike,’’ eut 
production and get searcity prices, but the machin- 
ery to make such a plan workable did not exist. 

In the industrial field, many of the weaker com- 
panies were forced to cease production altogether. 
Some of the larger ones, doubtful of the future. 
kept only a small force operating. Some, like the 
automobile companies, went against the current, 
took the chance of improving the product, cutting 
prices and keeping up production, in the hope that 
increased sales at lower prices would be more prof: 
itable than selling fewer ears at higher prices. 

Now that the AAA has entered the field, with its 
cooperative machinery for adjusting production, 
the farmer has a chance to consider three courses: 

1. Try to follow the methods of some industries 


and cut production below actual needs, so that 
high prices will result from searcity. 

2. Go back to the traditional methods of agrieul- 
ture and produce as much as ean be produced with- 
out regard to demand. 

3. Follow the AAA plan of cooperating to ad- 
just production to the amount American consumers 
normally use. 


HERE is an enormous difference between the 

AAA plan of adjusting production to normal 
consumption and the plan of securing higher prices 
thru real scarcity. 

Take this example: You are the only boot-maker 
in an isolated frontier community. Your neighbors 
normally use up 100 pairs of boots a year. If you 
follow the searcity plan, you make 80 pairs and 
force customers to bid high for boots, on the threat 
that 20 per cent of the population must either go 
barefoot or go a long way to another boot-maker. 

If you follow the AAA plan, you make 100 pairs 
of boots, so that everybody will be served, but so 
that nothing will be wasted. 

If you follow the old-time farming plan, you 
make 150 pairs of boots, permit your customers to 
give you whatever they please for them, and have 
some left over. 

For you to refuse to make more boots than your 
neighbors can use, or for American farmers to re- 
fuse to grow more wheat, hogs or corn than the 
American consumers have ever used in normal 
times, is not to ‘‘do away with plenty’’— it is to do 
away with waste. 

Let us remember that the only program in the 
United States that really threatened to ‘‘do away 
with plenty’’ was the program of deelining indus- 
trial production durimg the depression. 

The program of the AAA is to do away with 
waste by enabling the farmer to produce (after 
allowing proper reserves) only so much as Ameri- 
can consumers normally use, plus as much as may 
be sold abroad at a good price. 

Some farmers dislike the AAA plan because it 
will not obtain for the farmer high prices based on 
scarcity. Yet we doubt if many farmers really want 
to act like a boot-maker producing 86 pairs of boots 
where 100 are needed, and forcing the barefoot to 
bid high. 


HE AAA policy will prevent the extremely low 

prices brought on by wasteful overproduction, 
but it will seeure for the farmer only the share of 
the American consumer’s income that the consumer 
normally paid for food in the pre-war years. How 
big this share is, and how high farm prices may go 
depend largely on how good an income the average 
American consumer gets. 

Agriculture, thru the AAA, is meeting the para- 
dox of want in the midst of plenty by doing away 
with waste, but not by doing away with plenty. If 
the rest of America would follow agriculture’s 
example, we would soon have the real prosperity 
of a shared abundance. 
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Breakfasts 


that stick to 
your ribs! 


It is just before dinner time that 
you know whether you had the 
right breakfast. If you feel let 
down by 11:30, if your work 
begins to slow up, you just sim- 
ply haven't given your body 
enough of the right food to 
keep it going. 

However, it isn’t a matter of 
how much you eat. If you want 
a nourishing, delicious, easily 
digested breakfast that willkeep 
you going till midday—try 
Shredded Wheat, milk, and 
fresh fruit. You could live on 
this combination of food and 
nothing else. It gives your body 
all it needs for growth and 
for work. 

Shredded Wheat brings you 















the carbohydrates you need for 
energy, the proteins for tissue 
building, mineral salts for bone 
structure, vitamins to help you 
resist disease, and bran to keep 
you regular. It’s grand econom- 
ical food for grown-ups and 
children, too. 

Besides serving Shredded 
Wheat with milk and fruit, 
many farm mothers give it to 
their families instead of toast 
(pop it in the oven, brown 
slightly and serve with butter). 
Try it with jam and cream or 
pot cheese. It’s delicious! 

Don’t forget to start Shredded 
Wheat today. It will pay you 
big dividends in health! 


Please be sure to get the package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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More on Hemp Growing 

Last spring, we called our readers’ 
attention to a hemp raising plan in 
Iowa and Minnesota. At that time, 
we were advised that plans were 
being made to plant several thou- 
sand acres of hemp in Minnesota, 
and a plan was under way to con- 
tract land in Iowa to produce the 
crop. 

Iowa plans fell thru. However, in 
Minnesota, the Northwest Hemp 
Corporation has gone ahead with its 
work, and first of the 
machines for decorticating the hemp 
was set up at Mankato and demon- 
strated. We have seen it run, and 
it does a good job. 

Investigation that several 
thousand acres of hemp have been 
planted in southwestern Minnesota, 
the seed coming from Manchuria. 
FE". E. Holton, the manager of the 
machine, stated that he had 
tracts for selling some of the hemp 


recently the 
shows 


con- 


as soon as it was raised. 

Minnesota are operating 
on a different basis than was 
templated in Iowa. They pay $19 
per acre in advance, which will be 
used for seed and for the rental of 
machines. This money has been left 
in the local banks, and the hemp 
company can get it only as 
and machines are provided. The plan 
seems fair and 

Holton stated that he expected to 
make good on all promises. Machin- 
ery for harvesting the will be 
provided in plenty of time, and the 
hemp will be put on the market and 
the farmers paid for their work. 

While we still are uninformed as 
to where and for what purpose the 
large amount of hemp will be sold, 
it is apparent in the middle of June 
that the hemp will be available in 
large quantities and that an attempt 
will be made to go thru with the 
contracts. We will watch the devel- 
opment of this venture with consid- 
erable interest, and as further prog- 
ress is made it will be reported. 


growers 


con- 


seeds 


sound, 





crop 


The Spray Racket 

Our attention has called to 
the activities of poultry 
house sprayers who are operating in 
the corn belt. These fellows are call- 
ing on farmers, offering to clean out 
poultry houses and destroy mites 
and lice, and sometimes claim they 
will eliminate a lot of diseases. They 
say they are using sprays that con- 
tain well known ingredients which 
will keep the pests out for a year or 
so. In these men pose 
as government experts and claim to 
be checking for diseases in flocks. 


been 
several 


some Cases, 


Investigation, however, shows that 
this is not true. Most of these spray 
“experts” are merely using 
wash, to-which is added some old 
crankcase oil or some by-products 
from a gas factory, and the job done 
is very unsatisfactory. They gener- 


white 


ally guarantee their jobs and t 
folks they will be back soon, but 
thus far no one has reported a 1 


turn visit. 

If you know a man who has 
spraying outfit, it is all right to 
him to clean out your poultry house 
There are several reliable parti 
doing this kind of work, and they 
make a reasonable charge and try 
to do a satisfactory job; but farmers 
should use caution in hiring un- 
known traveling “experts.” 

t’s a bad policy to allow a strar- 
ger to get into your flock and find 
the lay of your buildings. And re 
member there are no official state 
or government experts looking over 
poultry, so when a fellow tells you he 
is an inspector, ask for his creden- 
tials. 


The Old Eye Grafter Game 

A Woodbury county, Iowa, reader 
writes: “A man came in here yester 
day, who claimed to be an eye spe 
cialist. As my eyes are failing sx 
I let him look at them. He said there 
was a crooked nerve which must 
attended to at once, or I would |} 
come blind in a short time and my 
body paralyzed. He said it would not 
cost very much, that the radium was 
very expensive, but it wouldn’t take 
much. I told him I had only $14, but 
he went ahead and put it in, and a 
few minutes later put in something 
that felt rough. He said there was a 
coating that would come off. It felt 
as if he had put in a piece of ti 
paper and taken it out again. ! 
ke said my eyes would be all right, 
and the price would be $277.50; but 
asked me not to tell any one about it. 
I told him again I had only $14, and 
finally he said: ‘You do business 
with a bank, don’t you? Just give me 
that $14 and get me $63.50, and I will 
say nothing about the $200.’ He said 
I had better get it right away. I told 
him I would see what I could do, so 
I thought I’d ask your advice.” 

We advised our reader to get in 
touch with the sheriff at once. A few 
years ago traveling “special- 
ists” operating in the midwest used 
this same graft, and authorities cap- 
tured several of them and _ locke 
them up. We warn our readers, espe 
cially the older ones, to watch ou 
for these grafters. If any one « 
and wants to treat your eyes, get 
sheriff after them in a hurry. 
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to our subscribers at no charge: 


O The Truth About Lye 
O Make More Money With Horses 
and Mules 
O Talks on Turkey Diseases 
1 First Aid to Baby Chicks 
O Meeting Your Electrical Require- 
ments 
O Farm Sanitation 
] Vacation Literature 
O Vaccination Simplified 
1 Scientific Poultry Feeding 


Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to various experiment 
stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer’s tools 
It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 
cellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields. Here 
is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 
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These collections 


O Calf Feeding 

O Solve Your Water Problems 

0 Balanced Power and Light Plant 
Equipment 

O A Better Way to an Old Task 

0 32-Volt Home Radio 

(] Chick Pointers 

1 How to Treat Coccidiosis 

O Prevention of Pox, Canker and 
Roup 





Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
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Congress Strikes at Gaamblers 


Iowans Get Over Four Million Dollars on Early Pay Contracts 


closed its session early this week, it 

had to its credit a reform farmers have 
urged for years. The stock exchanges were 
put under strict federal control by the regu- 
latory bill introduced by the administration 
and pushed thru after one of the longest and 
hardest battles in legislative history. 

The security markets, and principally the 
New York Stock Exchange, have a legitimate 
work to do as places where holders of stocks 
and bonds ean find a ready market. The objec- 
tion of farmers and of many others has been 
that these security markets have frequently 
degenerated into gambling joints. 

Gangs of speculators would bid up on eer- 
tain stocks until the publie was attracted into 
the market, would then unload their holdings 

at high pr ices, and frequently finish the job 
by organizing a bear raid to drive prices down 
again, shake out the victims and regain their 
original stock holdings at a profit. 

With the administration pushing for a 
gradual inerease in the price level, it became 
elear that speculators would use the federal 
price policy as an excuse for grabbing every- 
thing in sight unless exchanges were under 
federal control. Moreover, the stock exchange 
method of capitalizing on inflation would 
probably result in ups and downs lke those 
of last summer, when the bull market of July 
was succeeded by a period of comparative de- 
pression. 

The administration stock exchange bill was 
therefore planned to keep the profits of infla- 
tion from being diverted into the hands of 
speculators and to prevent the wild fluctua- 
tions in stock values that speculative frenzies 
always bring. 


Vil came te oe D. C.—When congress 


Met Strenuous Opposition 


The measure met the most strenuous oppo- 
sition that has yet been brought against an 
administration measure. All thru this session 
of congress, the Wall Street lobby fought the 
bill. Bear raids were organized to drive down 
stock prices for the purpose of persuading 
congressmen that the passage of the bill would 
bring about a market collapse. 

Congress and the administration stuck to 
their guns. The bill went thru. It provides 
for a federal commission to regulate the ex- 
changes, for the abolition of trading on ‘‘shoe- 
string’’ margins, for the outlawing of ecombi- 
nations that work up fake booms in stocks, 
and for other reforms designed to make the 
exchanges market places rather than gam- 
bling joints. 

On the last day of the session, a bill went 
thru to make possible scaling down of farm 
debts along the lines already authorized in 
eases of farm bankruptcy. Now the law pro- 
vides that if creditors representing a majority 
of the indebtedness agree on a scale down in 
debt, the minority creditors must come along. 
The new bill, not yet signed by the president 
as this is written, provides that if all the cred- 
itors agree, the assets of the farmer may be 
reappraised and sold back to him, with pay- 
ments on the principal of 1 per cent the first 
year, 214 per cent for each of the second and 
third years, 4 per cent the fourth year, 5 per 


cent the fifth year, and the balance the sixth 
year. Interest is to run at 1 per cent during 
this time. 

Any one ereditor can block this plan, how- 
ever, and in that case the farmer may retain 





Control and Drouth 


A drouth year demands a control pro- 
gram just as much as a year of bumper 
crops. Note what has happened this year: 


1. Wheat acreage has been cut down, 
but the wheat crop plus the carry-over 
will be ample for domestic needs. More- 
over, cooperating farmers get drouth in- 
surance in the form of benefit payments. 

2. Corn acreage has been cut down, but 
with normal weather from now on we will 
have a corn crop, plus the carry-over, that 
will be ample for farm needs. Here, too, 
cooperating farmers will get rental pay- 
ments which will be of special benefit in 
drouth districts. 


3. The big loss from the drouth, and the 
only major shortage, is in the field of pas- 
ture, hay and forage crops. Here no re- 
duction in acreage was made. On the 
contrary, the federal program encouraged 
the seeding of millions of additional acres 
to such crops. As a result of the pro- 
gram, more feed is available than would 
have been on hand without it. 





his property for five years under the control 
of the court, and pay a “reasonable’’ rental 
fixed by the court. At the end of this five- 
year period, the farmer may pay the ap- 
praised price and satisfy ‘the debt, but any 
mortgage holder may eall for a new ap- 
praisal. If the farmer does not pay off at the 
appraised value, then the mortgage holders 
may foreclose. 

Some queer things always happen in the 
last minute rush before congress adjourns. 
One of the queerest this year was the action 
of the house on the Flannagan bill. This was 
originally a bill designed to make a more lib- 
eral allowance on the number of hogs a farm- 
er can slaughter and sell without paying a 
processing tax. The bill, as introduced, would 
have eut down the revenue from processing 
taxes and would have made it more difficult 
to pay farmer benefits. 

In the house, Republican representatives 
from New York and Connecticut saw a chance 
to strike a hard blow at the processing tax 
and the agricultural adjustment act. They 
amended the bill to exempt a farmer from tax 
on as much as 2,000 pounds of pork annual- 
ly. This, of course, would have cut revenues 
heavily, to the great disadvantage of the big 
hog producing sections of the midwest. 

Unfortunately, most of the representatives 
from the corn belt were asleep and the amend- 
ment went thru. The Republican authors of 
the amendment were jubilant. They were re- 
ported as saying: 

‘*This is the first step toward the repeal of 
the agricultural adjustment act. 

In this, of course, they were right. Without 
the processing tax, no benefits can be paid, 
and no federal purchases to relieve congested 
markets can be made. Any proposal to in- 
crease exemptions reduces the revenues avail- 
able for the farmers and helps to destroy the 
whole program. This is why the opposition 
to the adjustment program has taken the form 


of an attack on processing taxes. These taxes 
are collected from the consumer for the farm- 
er. If enough consumers ean be aroused 
against them and a few farmers can be tricked 
into opposition, this source of revenue for 
agriculture ean be wiped out. 

Fortunately, the senators were more alert, 
and the Flannagan bill was killed in the 
senate. 

The drouth relief program went thru con- 
gress without a hitch. Cattle are being sent 
in large numbers from drouth districts to be 
canned for unemployed relief. 

The first payment on regular eorn-hog eon- 
tracts was made the middle of this month, 
and went to Lyon county, Nevada. Other 
early counties with regular pay contracts are 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Washington, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

The early payment contracts are about 
cleaned up. Iowa got the bulk of these, with 
$4,053,542 paid out up to June 18. 

As a result of the use of contract acres as 
a drouth reserve, and of the relaxation of 
restrictions on forage crops, a tremendous 
acreage of emergency crops has been put in 
ever the midwest. The AAA officials are 
making it clear, however, that the shortage is 
in roughage and wot jn erain, and that the 
new rulings are to provide roughage wut - 
to provide grain. The harvesting of Gecen 
soybeans or similar grains from the contract- 
ed acres is not permitted. There is a possi- 
bility, in view of the need of large supplies 
of clover seed next year, that the rulings may 
be modified on this point, but no action has 
yet been taken. 

On the non-contracted acres, corn and sor- 
ghum may be planted, but may not be har- 
vested for grain. It is probable that the see- 
retary of agriculture will designate a date in 
early fall by which excess acreage of this sort 
must be harvested for forage. 


Too Many Pigs on Hand 


A few farmers who had pigs farrowed be- 
fore the final contracts were approved found 
that their early estimates were eut down and 
that they had more pigs on hand than their 
allotments. What are they to do? 

The contract provides for a penalty of $20 
a head for every hog marketed over the quota 
or for the disposal of these excess hogs as the 
secretary of agriculture may direct. The plan 
now is to allow these excess hogs to be deliv- 
ered to relief organizations. This will enable 
the farmer to fulfill the contract without any 
penalty for the excess production. 

A humorous sidelight on this problem came 
from California, where a big feeder claimed 
he was 300 hogs over his quota. He read the 
contract and then went to the newspapers 
with the claim that the secretary of agricul- 
ture was going to make him kill and destroy 
the 300 extra hogs. 

Officials here were curious to find out how 
a farmer could make a mistake of 300 hogs in 
estimating his quota. A farmer could make 
an honest mistake on a few head, but to miss 
the quota by 300 head is a big miss. However, 
this man will be allowed to present his hogs to 
relief organizations, without pay to him and 
under conditions set by the secretary. But 
probably his county committee will watch 
him pretty ¢ carefully for the balanee of the 
year to see if he misses his estimate by 300 
head again in the fall. 
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Looking T this time last year, 

we were in the mid- 
Back toa dle of the early summer 
Year Ago boom that had been stim- 


ulated by the monetary 
policy of the administration and that was be- 
ing pushed to extremes by the speculators on 
the stock exchange and the board of trade. 
Wheat and common stocks absorbed most of 
the speculative enthusiasm, but corn and hogs 
were also pushed up. On June 23, 1933, No. 2 
mixed corn was 46 cents at Chicago, and the 
hog average at Chicago was $4.40, both being 
big increases over winter prices. 

On June 10 of last year, we pointed out 
that the increased corn and hog prices—low as 
they were in relation to farm needs—could not 
be sustained or made greater unless we got 
quick action on production control. We said 
then: 

‘“‘Thru the accident of weather and packing 
policy, we are in better shape on wheat, corn 
and hogs at the moment than seemed possible 
a few months ago. But we are still geared up 
to produce more than the present market will 
absorb.’’ 

Prices continued to rise. On July 17, No. 2 
mixed corn was 64 cents at Chicago. On July 
18, the hog average at Chicago was $4.70. 
Before this, on July 9, we said editorially : 

‘‘We are headed for big trouble in hogs, 
unless we get busy with a reduction program. 
This year, we should have eut hog production 
by 8,000,000 head, in order to balance the 
loss of our export market. Instead, we in- 
creased the spring pig crop 1,500,000, ... We 
are going to be foreed to take drastie steps to 
cut hog tonnage.”’ 

A month after the high point in the middle 
of July, corn had slipped to 49 cents at Chi- 
cago and hogs to $3.85. Corn eontinued to 
slide down, even iv the fave of a short crop, 
watit tt Was under 40 cents at Chicago. 

This minor boom in the early summer of 
1933 was helpful to some farmers who unload- 
ed corn and hogs at fair prices. In the long 
run, however, it damaged the market for both 
corn and hogs. 
heavily on pork products, and these supplies 
hung over the market for the following year. 
Terminal elevators were choked with corn, 
and when the new crop began to come in, the 
price sagged badly. Only the federal corn 
loan program saved the corn market from a 


The packers stocked up too 


complete smash-up last winter. 

How do we stand this year? Prices in the 
last two weeks have not been far away from 
the prices of a year ago. Will we have a drop 
in July, like we had last year? 

To us, it seems clear that we are in a much 
stronger position than a year ago. Hog pro- 
duction, instead of being at its peak, has been 
eut down. The pig-sow buying program re- 
moved around 7,000,000 spring and fall pigs 
of 1933 from commercial channels. The buy- 
ing for unemployed relief took over 1,000,000 
more. The corn-hog program, coupled with 
short feed supplies, has reduced the spring 
pig crop. Hogs are being marketed earlier 
this year than last, and at lighter weights. 
Pork and lard stocks, altho still heavy, are 
not as burdensome as a year ago. 

More dry weather and shortage of water 
and feed may again send a rush of drouth 
hogs to market and may foree prices down 
for a short time. Yet the federal buying pro- 
gram has already relieved most drouth areas 
c* their surplus hogs, so that we are not like- 
ly to run into the heavy receipts that lowered 
the market in May. 

On corn, the price will be determined by 
the weather from now on. July is the critical 
month. With favorable weather, we can have 
a normal crop in most localities. Yet the re- 


duction program will prevent as heavy a bur- 
den of corn being dumped on the market as 
last year. The drouth, with its feed shortage, 
Ul 


will also increase the demand for corn. Favor- 
able rains in July may send corn prices down, 
but if the corn acreage program is carried 
out by cooperating farmers, the price for the 
new crop this fall is bound to be considerably 
higher than it was last fall. 


Weather HE first half of 
In the June brought relief 


to Iowa and most of the 
Corn Belt other corn belt states 
from the heat and dry 
weather of May. For Iowa, rainfall was a 
little over the average for the first half of 
the month. Northwestern Iowa, which had 
been the driest, got an average of four and 
one-half inches. Southwestern Iowa was next 
best, with nearly two inches. Other sections 
ran between one and two inches. Tempera- 
tures remained high, almost nine degrees over 
normal, but cooler weather appeared toward 
the middle of the month. 

While most sections of Iowa received from 
one to six inches during early June, a few 
unlucky spots were passed by. In these places, 
while corn is doing fairly well, other crops 
are losing ground. Over the state as a whole, 
corn is making a good growth, altho there are 
few districts on spring 
no heavy rains have 


poor stands in a 
plowed land where 
fallen. 

In the Dakotas, heavy rains fell in early 
June, too late to save small grain, but very 
helpful in getting forage crops started. Min- 
nesota also had more rain than usual, while 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
were still a little under normal. Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, however, got more rain in 
the first half of June than during the whole 
month of May. Temperatures remained high, 
ranging from seven to nine degrees over nor- 
mal in the eastern corn belt. 

July, as usual, will prove to be the critical 
summer month for corn. If we have from 
three to four inches of rain in July, with tem- 
peratures ranging no higher than the unusu- 
ally warm weather of early June, the crop 
should come on in fine shape. In other words, 
if we have the same kind of weather thru July 
as we had in the first half of June, produe- 
tion per aere should be up to average in Iowa 
and only a little under in other corn states. 
Chinech bug damage on the southern edge of 
the corn belt will cut vields in those sections 
unless heavier rains than usual help in the 
warfare against the bugs. 


corn-hog 


Tribute to a that 
The Corn-Hog - farmers, in inereas- 

ing numbers, are cash- 
Committees ing eorn-hog benefit 

cheeks instead of won- 
dering whether the contracts will ever be 
completed ; now that almost all Iowa counties 
have finished the arduous job of trimming 
down swollen contracts to fit quotas; now 
that we are seeing the results of the program 
in improved market prices as well as in bene- 
fit checks, all of us ought to stop for a minute 
to pay tribute to the men who made these 
results possible. 

We present, as the farm heroes of 1934, the 
farmers who served on the temporary com- 
mittees to organize corn-hog associations and 
those who are still serving on the permanent 
county and township committees to complete 
contracts and_ to enforcement. 
Theirs has been an enormous task, so enor- 
mous that only a short time ago many men 
predicted that farmers would not be able to 
handle it. 

These men have had to work with all farm- 
ers in their townships and counties, not with 
a majority only. They have had to contend 
with local jealousies, and they have had to 


supervise 


recognize and conquer any tendencies of their 
own to be partisan, and to give unfair advan- 
tages to their own friends. They have had to 
master the philosophy of the adjustment pro- 
gram, to become familiar with the machinery 
of production control, and then to set up that 
machinery in their own territories. Faced with 
official quotas that made reductions in con- 
tract figures necessary, they have had the 
unpleasant task of reviewing their own con- 
tracts and the contracts of their friends and 
neighbors, to find the errors that had to be 
corrected before government benefits could 
be paid. 

Many of these men, in addition, have been 
up against it to raise money to buy gasoline 
and to hire work done on their own farms 
while they served the community. Very mod- 
est allowances for expenses are made by most 
counties, but these allowances could not be 
paid until the work was partly completed. 
The Department of Agriculture, anticipating 
this difficulty, tried to put thru an amend- 
ment providing for advance payments of ex- 
penses to farmer workers, but congress de- 
layed action. 

It is true that almost every farmer has 
worked hard on the program. There has been 
an amazing spirit of cooperation thru a long 
and difficult and exhausting task. But we 
think that every contract signer will agree 
with us when we say that the lion’s share of 
the glory of the most remarkable cooperative 
achievement in the history of American agri- 
culture goes to the farmers who have served 
on county and township committees. 

In the long run, it may turn out that the 
greatest benefit of the corn-hog program may 
be, not the price increases or the benefit 
checks, but the knowledge of farmers them- 
selves that they have proved they are able to 
act cooperatively to meet this or any other 
emergency that the future may bring. 


ARM land ean be de- 

stroyed by both dust 
storms and floods, as a 
number of western dis- 
tricts have found out in 
the last month. When the land is unprotect- 
ed, when grass has been eaten down to the 
roots by overgrazing, or when too great a 
percentage of land has been put into crops 
vear after vear, dust storms have the habit 
of scooping out the top soil. And, under these 
conditions, when a heavy rain comes, much of 
the loose dirt remaining is washed away. 

In dry years or wet, we need more land put 
back to grass, and we need to graze these 
lands lightly enough so that they will stand 
up better in adverse seasons. Farmers who 
doubted the merit of the federal program to 
get marginal land back into grass, and to 
reduce the number of livestock carried on 
grazing land, should be convineed by the dem- 
onstrations of the last few weeks. 


More Grass 
To Check Soil 
Losses 


UMPER crops in 

parts of the south, 
uneven crops in the corn 
belt, and no crops at all 
in parts of the west,make 
it evident that the agricultural adjustment 
program must be prepared, not only to meet 
the different problems of overproduction and 
underproduction in different years, but also 
to meet both problems in the same year. 

To keep the south from going bankrupt, 
production must be held down. To keep the 
corn belt from trouble, we must have more 
roughage for livestock and also eut down 
livestock numbers. To keep the real drouth 
belt from complete disaster, we must have di- 
rect relief, coupled with benefit payments. 

When farmers plan for the crop year, no- 


Prepare for 
Big Crops or 
Small Ones 
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body can guess whether crops will be good 
or bad. The adjustment program, therefore, 
must be able to meet either situation. 

We must have: 

1. Reduction in livestock numbers, so that 
ample feed can be available even in a dry 
year. Our present excessive production of 
livestock is partly the result of cheap feed 
for several years and partly a hangover from 
the period of big export sales to Europe. 
These numbers must be cut down to much 
nearer the amount used by consumers in the 
United States. 

2. Ample crop insurance in the form of 
benefit and rental payments. 

3. A big safety reserve in the form of mil- 
lions of acres withdrawn from grain produe- 
tion, but left in pasture or forage crops. In 
good years, these acres can be held out of 
production entirely. In bad years, they ean 
be thrown in to make up for the 


Wheat Men 
Get More Than 
Was Promised 


HEAT growers who 

cooperated in the 
adjustment program will 
get $3,500,000 more in 
benefits on the 1933 crop 
than was promised at the time of the sign-up 
last fall. At that time, with the processing tax 
at 30 cents, it was estimated that 2 cents 
would be required to cover expenses of col- 
lecting the tax, general costs of administration 
and losses involved in pushing export sales. 
The remainder, 28 cents (less local expenses) 
was to be paid in two installments, the first 
of 20 cents and the second of 8 cents. 

The first installment was paid last winter. 
Now it is time for the second. And the AAA 
finds that sufficient funds have been collected 
to justify paying 9 cents instead of the prom- 
ised 8. This increase of $3,500,000 will go 
pretty largely to farmers hit by drouth, and 
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foreign goods in payment. Under the present 
tariff system, protection of a few highly 
favored industries is preventing expansion of 
agricultural exports. The new plan makes it 
possible for the United States to bargain with 
other nations and to agree to modify tariffs 
on certain of their products if they will aecept 
certain of ours. 

Even with the best of luck, a program of 
this sort will work slowly. We can not, in a 
few months or a year, leap back to the posi- 
tion we held before the war, when we used 
our agricultural exports to pay the interest 
on debts we owed abroad. It is doubtful if, 
under the best of conditions, we can ever again 
have exports as large as we used to have. 

Nevertheless, the attempt ought to be made. 
The more we ean sell abroad at a good price, 
the less troublesome and complicated will be 
our programs for controlling production at 

home. The ean sell 


less we 








shortage of livestock feed. 
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4, Another big safety reserve = ea a - ie cs | mA reese. our production control program 
in the form of large stocks WBsgcc aot | | oy Production have to be. 
of wheat and corn stored on ee eee ee Several weeks ago, we printed 
farms. In the past, a big carry- the roll call of federal repre- 
over of grain has always de- 100 sentatives from the midwest on 
pressed markets and hurt farm- 90 the first vote on this tariff bill. 
ers. However, if we continue Now we print the roll eall of 
the control program and agree senators on the measure. 

; 80 . 

to reduce acreage to the extent For: 
necessary to keep the carry-over 10 je | | | Iowa, Murphy; Illinois, Diet- 
at the same figure, prices should | | Po wl erich; Minnesota, Shipstead; 
not be depressed. 60 ! L= | Nebraska, Norris, Thompson; 

This last point is highly im- | | | | |} South Dakota, Bulow, Norbeck ; 
portant. In the old days, we 50 nes , , “l il , lelie a Missouri, Clark; Kansas, Cap- 
always produced a surplus for i919 2h 23 25 27 29 3I 33 per, MeGill. 
export, so that if we had a Against : 


partial crop failure, we could 
satisfy domestie needs simply 
by cutting down our exports. 
With small exports, we must 
plan more carefully for safety 
reserves, 

It is quite obviously unfair 
to insist that the farmer insure 
national safety from famine by 
earrying huge surpluses over 
from one year to another, if 
those surpluses are to be used to 
beat down the current prices of 
his products. It is equally un- 
wise to insist on trying to pro- 
duce each year just what the 
market demands, with no provi- 


off. 








good times and bad. 


No Shortage of Food 


HE chart above shows how American farmers have continued 
to produce more than ample supplies of food for the nation in 
Note that thru the depression farmers con- 
tinued to produce at the old rate, while industrial production fell 
Even this year, in spite of reductions in farm production 
resulting from the adjustment program and the drouth, agricul- 
tural production will probably run only 14 per cent under the 1929 
figure, while industrial production is 28 per cent less than in 1929. f 
While the farmer has finally decided to refuse to raise surplus 
food that nobody wants or will pay a decent price for, he is con- 
tinuing to produce as much food as the people of the United States 
normally consume in good times. The reductions he is making only 
make up for the reductions in farm exports. 
production is stepped up to the point where it satisfies the needs of | 
the American people as completely as does agricultural production, 
we shall be closer to the real prosperity of a shared abundance. 


When 


industri4l 


Towa, Dickinson; Minnesota, 
Schall; Missouri, Patterson. 

This roll eall is particularly 
important because the major 
test of a congressman’s intel- 
ligence and political honesty in 
this session is his attitude on 
the tariff reform and on 
duction control. Three. quite 
honest and consistent positions 
are possible. 

First, a congressman may be- 
lieve that it is impossible to re- 
store foreign trade, and that the 
only thing to do is to control 
production to the amount need- 
ed by the people of the United 


pro- 














sion for drouth damage. 

In the old days, the wheat surplus of the 
Farm Board depressed prices because every- 
body expected the same acreage to be seeded 
one year as another. If farmers prove that 
they are willing and able to eut acreage when 
necessary, we could have an annual carry-over 
of 300,000,000 bushels of wheat without any 
disastrous market results. Without continued 
production contrsl, of course, a big carry-over 
of that sort weuld be ruinous. 

The adjustment program now takes eare of 
m’ ¢ of the points mentioned above. It is 
icualing reduction of livestock numbers as 
fast as farmers themselves can agree on pro- 
grams. It is using millions of aeres of pas- 
ture and forage as a safety reserve, to be held 
back in good years and used in bad years. It 
has been experimenting in the corn loan pro- 
gram, with storing excess supplies of corn 
on the farm as a protection against possible 
shortages. More work needs to be done along 
this line, both in wheat and corn, so that 
ample reserves can be carried over from year 
to year without excessive storage charges and 
Without injury to market prices. 

We are lucky that the control program was 
in effect this year. The reduction in hog 
numbers, the payment of benefits, the crea- 
tion of a safety reserve in the contracted 
acres, and the building up of another safety 
reserve in the sealed corn have all helped to 
make the drouth less hurtful. We must, how- 
ever, earry the program still farther and be 
equally well prepared next year either for 
the biggest erops in history or the poorest. 


will swell the amount of drouth insurance 
provided by the wheat program. 

Last fall, opponents of the wheat plan were 
claiming that the wheat processing tax would 
not raise enough money to pay farmers what 
vas promised, that whatever funds would be 
collected would be used up in overhead ex- 
penses, and that the cooperating farmers 
would be left with no pay at all, or with a 
small fraction of what they hoped to get. 

These same people are just now making 
the same predictions about the hog process- 
ing tax and the benefit payments which it 
finances. They were 100 per cent wrong on 
wheat. The collections under the hog pro- 
cessing tax, the moderate overhead costs up 
to the present time, and the millions which 
have already been paid out to corm-+hog farm- 
ers indicate that they are going td be 100 per 
cent wrong on hogs, too. * 4 

ng, 


The Tariff 
Bargaining 
Bill Passes 


HE tariff bargaining 

bill is now law. This 
measure provides that 
the United States may 
attempt to build up its 
exports by modifying tariffs so as to permit 
foreign nations to trade surplus goods of their 
own for the surplus goods of ours that we 
send them. 

It is clear enough that if we are to have any 
foreign trade, if our exports of lard, or pork, 
or wheat, or cotton, reach the levels 
they once reached, we must agree to accept 
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States. He would therefore vote 
against tariff reform, but would support more 
drastic regulations on production than the 
AAA now uses. 

Second, a congressman may believe that the 
only thing to do is to restore foreign trade, 
and that it is unwise to take any steps toward 
production control. He could vote consistent- 
ly for the tariff bill and against all AAA 
projects. 

Third, a congressman may believe that 
while production control is necessary for the 
time being, we should expand foreign trade 
as rapidly as possible in order to make the 
AAA program less drastie as foreign trade 
improves. He would vote both for the tariff 
bill and for the AAA. 

There is, unfortunately, a fourth elass of 
both senators and representatives. They have 
voted against tariff reform and against the 
AAA. In other words, they have voted te 
prevent expansion of agricultural exports 
(which means forcing all agricultural produe- 
tion to find a market in the United States 
and at the same time have voted to block every 
effort to limit this production to an amount 
that will bring a decent price. Apparently, 
they want to put the farmer in a strait-jacket 
and then cut his throat. 

Later, we shall run roll ealls of both senate 
and house, which will show the attitude of 
corn belt delegations on tariff reform and the 
AAA. Before he votes this fall, every farmer 
should know in which of the four 
above his senators and representative have 
placed themselves. 
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Emergency Drouth Relief 

Now that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration has reieased all 
contracted acres for pasture and for- 
age production, and rains have fallen 
over most sections in Iowa, farmers 
may still produce an abundance of 
rough feed for their stock. If normal 
rainfall continues for the remainder 
of the season, there is also a possi 
bility of producing a very good corn 
crop. Iowa has never completely 
failed, and she is evidently not going 
to lose her reputation this year. The 
fact that Iowa farmers will receive 
rental payments from the govern- 
ment for about two million acres of 
land, and that they are now permit- 
ted to grow pasture or forage crops 
thereon for use this year, will prove 
of very great value. It will serve in 
a measure as a drouth insurance pol- 
icy of no small value. 

When contracted acres are seeded 
to pasture and forage crops, and the 
feed is all consumed on the farm, 
the benefits derived therefrom, ac- 
cording to the administration’s rul- 
ings, all accrue to the operator of the 
farm. Renters do not have to share 
this extra income with their land- 
lords. If, however, the hay or forage 
crop, or any part thereof, is sold, the 
landlord may secure his customary 
share. 


Committee Issues Statement 


The Towa state corn-hog commit- 
tee, interpreting the ruling of Dr. A. 
G. Black, corn-hog administrator, 
that “anything may be planted for 
forage on contracted acres, except 
corn and grain sorghums,” has is- 
sued the following statement: 

“We are interpreting this ruling as 
permitting the use of Black Amber, 
Early Sumac, Kansas Orange, Leoti 
Red, Sudan Grass, Red Amber, Hon- 
ey, Gooseneck, Sourless, Denton, Red 
X, Colman, Collier McLean, Sapling, 
Planter and Waconia Amber forage 
sorghums on contracted acres, pro- 
vided such varieties are seeded 
broadcast or planted in rows close 
drilled, making fnter-tillage “impos- 
sible. 

“However, under no conditions can 
the above named varieties be used 
for grain purposes, but must be used 
only for forage. Soybeans may be 
sown on contracted acres and pas- 
tured or cut green for hay. They can 
not be harvested and threshed for 
grain. No crops can be harvested on 
contracted acres for grain or seed 
purposes. No field corn, sweet corn 
or grain sorghums can be sown on 
contracted acres. Contracted acres 
can not be rented to another farmer 
for cash, according to present infor- 
mation.” 

Bear in mind that the purpose of 
this release of contracted acres is to 
aid the individual operator to pro- 
duce, in spite of the drouth, enough 
feed for his livestock. And that’s the 
reason why the renter is not expect- 
ed to share any of this production 
with the landlord, unless the rough- 
age is sold for cash. 

Sunflowers for Silage 

While sunflowers do not make as 
good a grade of silage as corn or sor- 
ghum, they nevertheless make a very 
palatable feed. They yield better 
than either of the two crops men- 
tioned, especially when planted as 
late in the season as this. To farm- 
ers equipped with silos, in chinch 
bug infested sections, sunflower 
seeding should appeal for the reason 
that past experience in Illinois and 
other states has clearly demonstrat- 
ed that the bugs do not attack this 
crop. 

In southern Iowa, where chinch 
bugs are bad, it will be useless to 
plant corn or sorghum at this time 
of the season, as the second brood of 
this bug would no doubt destroy 
these crops while still small. It is 
true that corn planted at the usual 
time is seldom completely destroyed 
by chinch bugs, because they do not 
enter corn fields until after the small 
grain has either ripened or been con- 
sumed by the first brood. Thus, by 
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the time the first brood enters the 
corn field, the corn has made such a 
strong growth that the second brood 
can not completely destroy it, espe- 
cially so when earth and oil barriers 
are built to prevent a lot of the first 
brood of bugs from moving into the 
corn. 

To plant corn the latter part of 
June is quite another thing. In a 
year like this, with a heavy chinch 
bug infestation, the chances are that 
the crop would be completely de- 
stroyed. The same applies to late 
seeded sorghum. This is why the 
suggestion of planting sunflowers in 
bug infested areas on farms equipped 
with silos is made. 


Best Time to Seed Sunflowers 


Sunflowers may be seeded any 
time during June, the earlier the 
better. It is customary to drill this 
crop in rows 42 inches apart, with 
the plants about 10 inches apart in 
the rows. Those who have grown 
sunflowers for silage advise that the 
best time to cut them is when about 
one-fourth of the plants are in bloom, 
Cut at this stage of growth, the sil- 
age will be more palatable and more 
nutritious than when made from 
more nearly mature plants. 

There is no objection to feeding 
sunflower silage to dairy cows. It 
does not influence the composition 
or the flavor of the milk. It is, of 
course, also a good feed for beef 
cattle or any other livestock that 
can consume corn silage to advan- 
tage. As stated before, sunflower 
silage is not as good or as palatable 
a feed as corn or sorghum silage, but 
in chinch bug sections, where these 
crops can not be grown this year, 
farmers will find sunflowers a valu- 
able crop. 

Soybeans, as farmers who have 
had experinece with chinch bugs 
know, are not injured by this insect. 
They may be grown for hay, and, 
where moisture is available, will still 


weather is causing lambs from the 
west to move to the market earlier 
than usual, while lambs from Texas 
and the southwestern states are late 
this year. Western sheep and lamb 
shipments have remained light thru 
the first three months of 1934 and 
most of April. Lambs are also late 
from Tennessee, Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. 

“During the last week of April and 
the first half of May, however, ship- 
ments by intermountain routes have 
greatly increased as compared with 
shipments for the same weeks of 
1933. There has been an especially 
heavy movement to western Nebras- 
ka and Colorado feed lots from Cali- 
fornia.” 

With the usual increase in lamb 
rrices in May, there was also an in- 
crease in the lamb movement to 
feed lots. Heavy lamb prices usual- 
ly decline after May, because the 
market demand at that time switch- 
es to early lambs that sell at higher 
prices. This year proved no excep- 
tion in this respect. 


Dust Storms and Choler: 


There appears to be a connection 
between the heavy dust storms we 
have had this year and the widely 
seattered outbreaks of hog cholera 
this spring. Cholera has already 
appeared in many sections of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, as well as in some 
of the states farther east. In many 
instances, outbreaks of the disease 
have occurred in communities where 
cholera had not appeared for several 
years. 

The most logical explanation for 
these early, unexpected outbreaks in 
different localities is that the whirl- 
ing dust clouds carried with them 
cholera infection picked up on their 
cross country journey from old and 
heavily infected hog lots. There can 
be no doubt that cholera infection, as 














Harvesting sunflowers for silage. 


produce a good crop before frost. 
They will not produce as much feed 
per acre as sunflowers, but it would 
be advisable for the man who may 
decide to produce sunflower silage 
to also grow some soys for hay. Soy- 
bean hay makes a most- excellent 
supplement for the silage. 


Drouth and Lamb Market 

Dry weather in the range states 
and the corn belt is having a very 
great influence on the lamb move- 
ment. It will undoubtedly result in 
a heavier than usual shipment of un- 
finished feeder lambs, as well as 
smaller shipments of fat lambs from 
the range states. Furthermore, there 
will also be lower marketings of well 
finished fat lambs from lowa and 
surrounding states. 

Commenting upon this situation, 
Agricultural Economie Facts, pub- 
lished by the extension service of 
Iowa State College, says: “The dry 


well as germs of other diseases, have 
been widely distributed over all sec- 
tions of the whole country, for the 
storms carried dust clear out into 
the Atlantic ocean. 

This means that if you live in a 
community where there has been no 
cholera outbreak for several years, 
you should not depend this year up- 
on past records of that disease. Bet- 
ter vaccinate your spring pigs at 
once, if you have not already done 
so. A few dollars spent in vaccinat- 
ing the pig crop against cholera is 
the cheapest life insurance on hogs 
to be had these days. Incidentally, 
when the spring pig crop is ready 
for the market, there is little doubt 
but that the hog market will be con- 
siderably stronger than it is at pres- 
ent. Those who take the very best 
care of their pigs this summer, in 
the way of proper feed and shelter 
and rendering them immune to chol- 
era, will undoubtedly be well repaid 
for their efforts next fall. 
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The Conservation of Soil 


A short time ago, a correspondent 
wrote: “For years, I have read about 
the importance of conserving the fer- 
tility of the soil. Time and again, I 
have heard it said that the wasting 
of plant food was a crime; that we 
must farm our land with a view of 
leaving it in better condition for pos- 
terity than it was when we took hold 
of it. That sort of talk seems to have 
been without foundation, because we 
are now told that we have too much 
land and must let part of it lie idle, 
so as not to produce more food prod- 
ucts than the market can consume.” 

Substantially the same statements 
have been received from a number 
of farmers, as well as city people in- 
terested in farming and soil fertility 
problems. “It is pure nonsense,” said 
one man, “for the government to be 
concerned about soil erosion and 
spending money in trying to bring 
partially ruined land back into culti- 
vation, when we are asked to let part 
of the best Iowa land lie idle.” 


Nothing Whatever Inconsistent 


In our opinion, there is nothing in- 
consistent about desiring to maintain 
our best farm land in a high state of 
fertility, even if we can not make 
good use of all the plow land in this 
country at present. We now have 
about 360,000,000 acres of arable land 
in this country, but we have already 
completely ruined 43,000,000 acres of 
once good plow land, due to careless 
handling. That sort of thing we can 
not afford to continue. In the south- 
ern part of our own state, we have 
ruined beyond repair many thousand 
acres, and if we continue handling 
the rolling land in that part of the 
state during the next fifty years as 
we have during the past fifty years, 
much of it will be absolutely worth- 
less for farming purposes. 

Today, much of our best Iowa land 
is considerably less productive than 
in its virgin state. Unless we main- 
tain the humus content in our choic- 
est land, even tho it is comparatively 
level, it is bound in time to become 
less productive. Some of it is al- 
ready so low in humus and plant 
food that it can not be profitably 
farmed, except during periods of ex- 
traordinary demand —as_ occurred 
during and after the World war. 

Most people in the corn belt— 
which is blessed with an abundance 
of fertile land—do not realize that a 
very large percentage of the 350,000,- 
000 acres of arable land in this coun- 
try is comparatively unproductive 
and incapable of providing those who 
live upon it an American standard of 
living. All that sort of land, it is 
hoped, will ultimately be purchased 
by the government and devoted to 
purposes other than farming. That 
can not be done suddenly, because 
we must find a place for the present 
occupants where they can make a 
living before we can move them. 


Production Will Cost Less 


For the best interests of farmers, 
as well as for the country as a whole, 
we should produce what food and 
fibers we need for home consumption 
and for what we may in the future 
be able to sell abroad, on the most 
fertile land possible. As everybody 
knows, one can produce food and 
fiber cheaper on fertile land than on 
so-called marginal land. Thus, it is 
just as important now as it ever was 
te so handle our good farm land as to 
build up its plant food content. 

The fact is that even in the corn 
belt states, where our best soils are 
to be found, we have too large 4 
percentage of our land in grain 
crops. More of it, for the good of 
the land as well as the operators 
thereof, should be devoted to grass 
and legume crops. Soil conservation 
and soil building, in the best sections 
of our country, are as important to- 
day as ever. The very fact that it 
is necessary at the present time to 
retire a portion of our land from 
grain production should prove ex 
ceedingly helpful in enabling us to 
maintain our soil at its present level 
of fertility. 
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They hit it with everything but a 
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= 


Fast new cars,on smooth straight roads, 
put a new strain on tire treads 


“Battle Royal’’ Knocks Out Brakes 
on Test Cars, But Proves New Tread a 
Winner—43% Longer Non-Skid Mileage 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 10WA HOMESTEAD 





T was a great fight. First, the engineers put 
tae tread designs up against sandpaper 
made from sharp-cutting granite grit mounted 
on high-speed “‘grindstones”. Then followed 
grinding road tests. When the new “G-3” 
Goodyear Tread showed it could take it better 
than any tread the engineers had ever seen, 
they equipped the Goodyear test cars. 





And how they mauled “G-3”! Brakes “‘went 
out” in 8 hours, had to be relined every 72. 
Day and night the “G-3” test tires were 
scuffed, dragged, and mauled. They wracked 
the cars, but “G-3” kept right on rolling. 


When the tests were over, we knew we had 
the answer to a puzzling problem that had to 
be faced by the tire industry. Treads were 
wearing out too fast—all well-known makes, 
even ours. The new, modern automobiles with 
flashy starts, snap stops, and high speeds were 
giving tires harder wear than ever before. 





“G-3” proved to be exactly what we wanted 
—a tire retaining all the advantages of the 
famous All-Weather Tread for safe, quick 
stops on smooth highways—but improved to 
modern needs. 


See “G-3” at your Goodyear Dealer’s. The 
tread may appear familiar. But look closer 
and check every one of these facts: 

It is wider —512% more road contact 


It is flatter—the tread blocks are square and true to 
the road 
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**. ..‘G-3° showed it could take it 


It is firmer—the non-skid blocks are nested 
closer; ribs are 11% wider; 
grooves are narrower; there's 
more rubber in the tread 


It is stronger—the tread ‘‘squirms’’ less under 
pressure; ‘‘heel-and-toe’’ wear 
and ‘‘cupping’’ are reduced 50% 


The Result — 43% Longer 
Non-Skid Mileage! 


Frankly, such a marvelous improvement 
in an already-famous tire would have been 
impossible without Supertwist. This is the 
patented Goodyear cord fabric, you know, 
the fabric that has extra strength, extra 
elasticity,extra durability. For, with a wider 
tread, there is increased sidewall strain, 
and Supertwist takes this without the 
slightest trouble. 


When you can get a tread like this ““G-3” 
All-Weather and know that it has under it 
the matchless strength of Supertwist, will 
you be satisfied with anything less? 


See the “G-3” All-Weather. Keep yourself 
up-to-date on how good tires are being 
made these days. It costs more to build— 
but nothing extra to buy. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Company, Inc. 
Akron, On10 
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A Lifetime Windmill 
HGUARANTEED By 
Ai Stover Mfg Engine 5 


maid 
—— 





Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


e - All working parts constantly run in 
a@ bath-of-oil. An especially fitted 
and packed hood protects from sand, 
dust and moisture. Wheelshaft, 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are 
extra heavy. Has two lengths of 
stroke. Governor protects and keeps 
mill running in strong or light winds 
Automotive type brake band holds 
wheel still when pullout is applied. 
All galvanized parts are extra heavy. 
Wheel bats have double clips at 
each end and wheelarms are espe- 
cially braced. Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-oil turntable with 
@raphite impregnated bronze ring 
Towers are extra strong with double 
sets of girts and double sets of twisted 
cable braces with tighteners for keep- 
ing the tower taut at all times. See 
the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog describ- 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old 
Style mills can be converted to this 
type for a few dollars 


mSTOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


ORT, ILLINOIS 


Make S5OaDay 


BORING WELLS” 


wid Earn big profits making wells in your 
. community with the famous 


LISLE IMPROVED 
DRILLS AND AUGERS 


A better money-maker than 
300-acre farm.Wm. Ke! ily, Quinn, 
8. D., made $101.75 in $ hours: 
Frank Tuma, New Prague,Minn., 
took in $97.60 his first day. Bores 
100 ft. in a day; one man and one 
team operates it-—no helpere are 

led, no profits to be shar 
Anyone can operate it. Sturdy, 
rugged, one-unit construction; no 
complicated parts to get out of 
Reduced Prices order; easy to set up; no exper- 

m ience necessary. Act now, write 
Easy payment plan; for illustrated circular of money- 
one-third down, bal- ™4king opportunities. 
ance in installments LISLE CORPORATION 
out of your earnings. Box 1212, Clarinda, lows 





























SELF-ALIGNING 
RUN-IN-OIL 
BRONZE AND 
GRAPHITE 
TURNTABLE 

















Killer and Repellent. Powerful. 
Kills on contact. Repels flies 
and many other insects 2 to 4 
hours longer than ordinary fly sprays. Does 
not stain, gum hair or taint milk. Just try it 
and see how much better Lee's Fly Spray is. 


GEO. H. LEE cO., Omaha, Nebraska 





When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 
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innesota F ceding Tests 


Prairie Hay and Sweet Clover Hay 
Compared in Fattening Steers 


EVERAL hundred cattle feeders 
\7 gathered at the University farm, 
at St. Paul, on June 8, to attend the 


fourteenth annual Cattle Feeders’ 
Day. Professor A. H. Peters, chief 
of the animal husbandry division, 


had charge of the experiments, and 
gave the results of the feeding trials 
conducted during the past year. The 
feeders in attendance also had the 
opportunity to hear first hand re- 
ports of the drouth situation when 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ap- 
peared and addressed the gathering 
informally. The secretary, in his 
talk, mentioned the fact that the gov- 
ernment was going to buy up the cull 
livestock and permit the farmers to 
keep the better animals, and give 
them an opportunity to build up bet- 
ter breeding herds. 

“T want to take off my hat to the 
county workers,” Secretary Wallace 
stated, in speaking of the corn-hog 
program. “They have had a real job, 
and they have done it well.” The 
secretary also made a plea for a 
patient understanding and a vigor- 
ous execution of the present plan if 
the farmers expect to get themselves 
righted another year. 

Dr. E. W. Sheets, who is in charge 
of the emergency drouth relief pro- 
gram, also spoke and gave the farm- 
ers detailed information as to what 
the government is going to do in 
Minnesota and other places where 
emergency relief is contemplated. 


The Afternoon Program 


In the afternoon, a age of 
talks was given. Dean W. C. Coffey, 
ot the university a cnatains of agri- 
culture, spoke on present day prob- 
lems of the beef industry. J. S. 
Montgomery, of the Production Cred- 
it Association, explained how to se- 
cure loans to buy feeder cattle. 

Professor W. H. Peters commented 
on the experimental work. One of 
the interesting experiments was a 
comparison of cut sweet clover hay 
and upland prairie hay as roughages 
for fattening steer calves. 

In recent years, there has been a 
great deal of interest on the part of 
cattle feeders in the use of sweet 
clover hay as a roughage for fatten- 
ing cattle. It is known that sweet 
clover hay has about the same chem- 
ical composition as alfalfa hay. When 
good quality, leafy, fine stemmed 
sweet clover hay is available, a ra- 
tion of grain and sweet clover gives 
fully as satisfactory results as a ra- 
tion of grain and alfalfa hay. 

Experiments last year were run on 
a basis of a comparison of the feed- 
ing value of prairie hay fed whole 
with a medium quantity of sweet clo- 
ver hay run thru a silage cutter be- 
fore feeding. This particular com- 
parison was made to determine 
whether a good quality of non- 
leguminous roughage, such as prairie 
hay, would prove more profitable 
than the medium quality coarse leg- 
ume hays, such as sweet clover. The 
results secured in observations made 
showed that the cattle ate the cut 
sweet clover hay very readily. That 
would prove that it was decidedly 
more satisfactory roughage for fat- 
tening cattle than upland prairie 
hay. The margin over feed costs was 
$7.12 per head for the calves fed 
shelled corn, linseed meal and prai- 
rie hay, while $11.23 per head was 
realized for those fed shelled corn, 
linseed meal and sweet clover hay. 
In other words, the calves fed prai- 
rie hay returned 62 cents per bushel 
for the corn they ate, while those 
fed cut sweet clover hay returned 71 
cents per bushel for the corn. 

It was also pointed out that in 1931, 
experiments conducted with the use 
of prairie hay indicated that it was 
a very satisfactory feed, but the re- 
sults since that time indicate that it 
is not so good for producing beef as 


is sweet clover. Many feeders have 
not used sweet clover hay for feed- 
ing purposes because so often it is 
hard to cure. If it is coarse and off- 
color, cattle do not readily eat the 
stems. However, others have tried 
grinding the coarse roughages, but 
have found this quite expensive, and 
the cattle do not readily eat the ex- 
tremely finely ground roughage. It 
is much less expensive to run such 
coarse roughage thru a silage cutter 
than thru a feed grinder. 

In feeding tests run from Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, to June 1, 1934, a period 
of 196 days, the trial ration of corn 
silage was used as a principal feed. 
Cows were fed 18 pounds of silage 
per day and heifers 13 pounds. The 
cows were then given a light feed of 
cut sweet clover hay and a light feed 
of cut corn fodder in addition to the 
silage. The heifers were given a light 
feed each of cut sweet clover hay, 
cut corn fodder and simple grain 
mixture. The calves were limited to 
cut sweet clover and corn fodder cut 
enough so that all the stems would 
be eaten. 

The cows received only roughage 
and no grain. The heifers were fed 
roughage only the first two months. 
They just maintained their weight 
the first month, and lost 30 pounds a 
head the second month. The feeding 
of three pounds per head per day of 
a grain mixture was then begun and 
continued until the close of the test. 
The six cows in the test made an 
average daily gain of .48 of a pound; 
the eight heifers made a daily gain 
of .82 of a pound. 

The grain mixture fed to Lot 2 con- 
sisted of cracked corn, 600 pounds; 
ground oats, 200; bran, 200, and lin- 
seed meal, 100. It was discovered 
that it would be good practice to feed 
less feed and let the cows come thru 
the winter with light losses, and let 
the heifers come thru with smaller 
gains than those made by this group. 
Cut corn fodder and cut sweet clover 
hay proved practical and economical 
for wintering cows and heifers. 


Roughages for Fattening Lambs 


Another experiment conducted by 
the state at the Morris farm involves 
a comparison of roughages for fat- 
tening lambs. One group is fattened 
in the fall and one in the winter. Va- 
rious rations were used in the first 
trial. Alfalfa hay proved entirely 
satisfactory, while shelled corn and 
prairie hay was an unsatisfactory ra- 
tion, but the addition of linseed meal 
improved it a great deal, altho it was 
rather expensive. Corn fodder with- 
out ears, run thru a silage cutter, 
was very satisfactory when fed with 
shelled corn. Adding linseed meal to 
this improved it very little as to rate 
of gain and decreased profits some. 

Sweet clover hay, fed whole or run 
thru a silage cutter, proved highly 
satisfactory, especially when fed with 
shelled corn. 

Minnesota people have found in the 
past eight years that lambs put on 
feed in January have gained faster 
than if started in October or Novem- 
ber; also that adding limestone to 
prairie hay improved the ration no- 
ticeably, but adding limestone to cut 
corn did not materially improve that 
ration. Lambs made an average daily 
gain of .34 of a pound on shelled corn 
and alfalfa hay. Shelled corn, alfalfa 
hay and linseed meal returned a gain 
of .41 of a pound. However, the cost 
of gain varied, leaving a margin of 
$1.06 on shelled corn and alfalfa as 
compared to $1.11 on shelled corn, 
alfalfa and linseed meal. Daily gain 
per lamb on shelled corn and prairie 
kay was only .172 of a pound daily, 
compared to .284 of a pound when 
shelled corn and cut sweet clover 
was used. Addition of linseed meal to 
the shelled corn and prairie hay in- 


creased the gain to .259 of a pound. 
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Killing Morning-Glories 


To the Editor: The following per- 
sonal observations of the common 
morning-glory weed, its prevalence 
and methods of control, will be of 
some interest to your readers at this 
time. 

Because of the lack of moisture in 
this part of the corn belt, most of 
the common weeds have been slow 
to start this season. But one weed, 
and perhaps one of the most com- 
mon and the worst—the morning. 
glory—is right on the job. In its 
several forms, it is known as the 
European morning-glory, creeping 
Jennie, and is a close relative to 
the hedge bindweed or common 
morning-glory. 

One of the earliest and the most 
distasteful jobs that I can recall of 
ever having to do as a boy was to 
hoe out or pull up morning-glories 
in the corn fields. As one observes 
the corn fields in the neighborhood, 
it is easy to tell at a glance which 
of them are badly infested with this 
pest and which are not. I saw one 
field yesterday in which the corn 
was just coming thru the ground, 
while this weed had already reached 
a height of six or seven inches. 
There are other fields which do not 
show a trace of it. The question is: 
Why is this? 


What Is the Answer? 


I have in mind one field which 
is badly infested with this weed. 
This field was fall plowed. This 
spring, it was prepared in excellent 
condition immediately ahead of the 
planter. It was then blind plowed, 
cross harrowed, and since then has 
been cross plowed—after the corn 
had come up. And still the morning- 
glories are there, and are threaten 
ing to come on again in great num- 
bers. Just across the road, another 
field was fall plowed and prepared 
in the same manner as the one men- 
tioned before, but there is not a sign 
of any morning-glories in that field. 
Since planting time, the second field 
has been harrowed twice and is 
clean. What is the answer? 

I am quite thoroly convinced that 
one answer is that the first field 
was not pastured with livestock, and 
the field across the road was pas- 
tured. I believe that I am safe in 
saying that in the last ten years 
the first field has never been pas- 
tured except during the winter 
months, after the corn was picked. 
The fall growth after threshing has 
never been pastured, and the legume 
or hay crop the following year has 
always been cut for hay. 

The last time the second field was 
in corn, there were patches of morn- 
ing-glories which practically took the 
corn. Sweet clover was seeded with 
small grain and pastured closely last 
year with horses and cattle. I be 
lieve the close pasturing is the rea- 
son there is no sign of the weed this 
year. All kinds of livestock seem to 
like the taste of the plant, and hogs, 
if allowed, will dig out the roots. 


Should Be Pastured Closely 


In almost every case, and possibly 
in every case, where a field is badly 
infested, you will see it surrounded 
by a barbed wire fence, and very 
little, if any, pasturing of the field 
at the time it is seeded down. In 
the same way, one never sees morn- 
ing-glories near the buildings in the 
fields which are used for pasture, 
especially for sheep and hogs. 

When one thinks of the extra labor 
which is expended on a badly infest- 
ed field, on account of this weed, 
and of the moisture and plant food 
robbed from the soil, which should 
go to the corn plants, it makes one 
feel that if pasturing is the answer, 
then, by all means, one should work 
toward a systematized rotation not 
only of the grains and legumes, but 
also of the pasturing of livestock. 
A rotation suited to the farm should 
be worked out and decided upon, and 
then the farm fenced so that all the 
fields can be pastured, not only with 
cattle, but also with sheep and hogs. 
—Lewis McKee, Poweshiek County, 
Iowa. 
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A BIG ECONOMICAL VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The truck for the farm is 


And Chevrolet gives you the biggest, huskiest truck in 
the economy field =the lowest-priced Six in the world 


When you buy your truck, go straight 


to the heart of the matter—get the 
facts about the engine. If it isn’t valve-in-head, if it 
isn’t a Six, think twice. Because you simply can’t 
get all the power you want, plus peak economy, 
with any other kind of engine. Six cylinders blot 
out vibration—cut down wear and tear. Valve-in- 
head construction gives you more power on less 


gasoline. Combine an engine like that with a body 





190,000 miles through desert 
heat and still has original 
pistons—J. L. Bain, of El Centro, 


and chassis that are truck-built throughout, and you 
have a hauling outfit that more than earns its keep. 
You have, in fact, the fastest-selling farm truck in 
the world—the handsome, sturdy, reliable Chev- 
rolet. And that’s not all. Big as it is, efficient as it is, 
powerful as it is, this truck costs less to buy than 
any other Six on the market. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms 


A General Motors Value 


California, who owned this Chev- 


rolet truck, says it was still hauling 


6 to 7 tons of hay a trip when he 


traded it for a 1934 model. 
only expense we have had,” he 


“The 


writes, “was the replacement of 


one wheel bearing.” 











CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 
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“‘| HEAR IT’S 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
TRUCK VALUE” 


“YES, AND IT’S THE 
ONLY ONE THAT GIVES 
YOU 3 BIG FEATURES” 


“What do you mean, three big 
features?” 

“Well, for one thing, no other 
truck has a V-8 engine. It’s a 
real truck engine, too, with heavy- 
duty connecting-rod bearings, like 
they use in racing cars and air- 
plane engines. Full-length water- 
jackets too. That’s mighty im- 
portant when you’re hauling a 
full load with the temperature 
a hundred in the shade. Why, I 
could talk about that V-8 engine 
all day. It’s got everything a 
real truck engine ought to have.” 

“Tt sure has. What’s the second 
feature?” 

“That engine exchange plan. 
Just think! After you’ve run your 
truck forty or fifty thousand miles, 
you don’t have to lay it up for two 
or three days to get the engine 
overhauled. The Ford dealer just 
puts in a block-tested, factory- 








reconditioned engine for less than 
the cost of overhauling.” 


“Is that so? First time I ever 
heard of such a thing.”’ 

“That’s because there isn’t an- 
other truck at its price that gives 
you a service like that.” 


“Say, that’s fine; now what’s 
the third feature?’’ 


“Full-floating rear axle. You can 
pull out your axle shaft without 
jacking up the truck. Axle shafts 
last longer, because the weight of 
the truck is carried on the axle 
housing. All the shaft has to do 
is transmit power.” 


“Say, with features like that, I 
guess the Ford V-8 is the truck I 
should get. It certainly looks like 
a great value. The next time I’m 
in town, I’m going to look at a 
Ford V-8 truck just like yours, 
Charlie.” 


NO OTHER TRUCK AT ANY PRICE 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE BIG FEATURES 


V-8 Truck Engine . . . Uses no more 
fuel than a ‘“‘four.’’ Just divides it into 
smaller parts and gets more use out of 
it. 80 horsepower. Dual carburetor, valve 
seat inserts, full-length water-jackets, 
new oil-saving pistons, factory-polished 
cylinder walls and new-type, heavy-duty 
connecting-rod bearings are all features 
that increase power, performance and 
economy. 


Low Cost Engine Exchange Plan... 
After thousands of miles of use, you can 
have a block-tested, factory-recon- 
ditioned engine installed for less than the 
cost of an overhaul job. 


Full-floating Rear Axle . . . Entire 
weight of truck and load carried by axle 
housing. Axle shafts have nothing to do 
but transmit power. Remove axle shafts 
without jacking up truck. 


Full Torque-tube Drive . . . Trouble- 
free Clutch and Four-speed Trans- 
mission ... Deep, Heavy Frame with 
side members seven inches deep and six 
big cross-members. 


Semi-elliptic Rear Springs free- 
shackled at both ends. . . Long-lived 
Brakes, more than 465 square inches 
of braking area. 

















THE 
NEW 


FORD V-8 TRUCK 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3666 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, free booklets, on New 
Ford V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine 
Exchange Service. 


Name 





I eicieciniticoas 





Post Office 





State 
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I; Hog Program Wrong? 


Should Government Keep Hands Off ? 


PFs finding fault with the NRA 
and the AAA, and especially 
with Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead for supporting the agri- 
cultural program, a York county, Ne- 
braska, reader winds up by saying: 
“Y think the hog business would be 
in much better shape today had the 
government left it entirely alone. 
Furthermore, I know a member of 
my own township and county corn- 
hog board who says that he knows of 
only one man in our county who is 
really in favor of the corn-hog pro- 
gram.” 

We wonder whether this farmer 
really understands what has already 
been accomplished with the hog ad- 
justment program. He seems to 
have completely forgotten that the 
government removed 6,000,000 pigs 
and enough bred sows from the mar- 
ket last fall which, had they been 
allowed to live, would have farrowed 
and raised another 1,000,000 pigs. 
Had nothing been done, therefore, 
we would have had 7,000,000 more 
hogs for the overloaded market of 
last winter and this spring. What 
then would have happened to prices? 
Had nothing been done, there is no 
doubt but that hog prices would now 
be below $2 per cwt., and corn prob- 
ably would be selling for from 15 to 
25 cents a bushel. 


As to the Processing Tax 


Many farmers have been persuad- 
ed to believe that the hog processing 
tax is responsible for the present 
low hog market. Let us compare the 
last eight months’ prices with those 
of the year before, and analyze the 
story which they tell. The following 
table gives the average monthly 
prices of hogs on the Chicago market 
November and December of 1932, 
January, February,*March, April and 
May of 1933, and for the correspond- 
ing eight months in 1933-34; also the 
prices for the same months, includ- 
ing the processing tax. 


1932-33 1933-34 1933-34 

Price Price Plus tax 
October ......... $3.54 $4.46 
November .... 3.39 4.07 $4.57 
December .... 3.08 3.30 4.30 
January ......... 3.15 3.45 4.45 
February ..... 3.49 4.36 5.86 
MATCH ...:.... 3.88 4.33 6.58 
PER. cixceusiasene 3.76 3.90 6.15 
| re 4.23 3.55 5.80 


Note that the Chicago market price 
of hogs was higher every month this 
season than the year before, up 
until the first week in May, in spite 
of the fact that the packers paid, in 
addition to the market price, a pro- 
cessing tax starting on November 5, 
1233, with 50 cents per cwt. On De- 
cember 1, the tax rose to $1 per cwt., 
ard remained at that point thru Jan- 
uary; February 1, it rose to $1.50, 


and March 1 to $2.25 per cwt., and 
will remain at that point until it is 
lowered. 

The processing tax is levied for the 
benefit of the hog producer who eo- 
operates with the government in the 
farm adjustment program. The en. 
tire tax is paid to the producer, less 
the cost of administration, and that 
is estimated to be less than 3 per 
cent. Disregarding that small per. 
centage, therefore, we may say that 
whatever the packer’ pays in process- 
ing taxes goes to the producer of 
hogs. In other words, the farmer 
gets pay for his hogs from two dif- 
ferent sources—the regular market 
plus the tax money which is col- 
lected by the government from the 
packers. 


What the Table Reveals 


From the table shown, we find that 
in November, 1933, the Chicago mar-. 
ket paid the farmer an average of 
$4.07 per cwt., and the packers set 
aside for him an extra 50 cents per 
cwt., making his total pay $4.57 per 
cwt., which was $1.18 per cwt. above 
what he received in November, 1932. 
In December, on the same basis of 
figuring, he received $4.30, as com- 
pared with $3.08 for the correspond- 
ing month in 1932. In March, this 
year, he received $6.58, as com- 
pared with $3.88 for the correspond- 
ing month in 1933—an increase of 
$2.70 per cwt. Again, for the seven 
months of this season, including the 
tax, the farmer averaged an income 
of $5.39 per cwt. for his hogs, as 
compared with $3.57 per cwt. for the 
corresponding months of the preced- 
ing season—a difference in average 
price of $1.82 per cwt. in favor of the 
period during which a processing tax 
was levied on hogs. 


Let Us Think Straight 


The accompanying graph shows 
these facts very clearly. Thus, the 
top line represents the level of the 
average Chicago market price plus 
the processing tax, which the pro 
ducer receives in the form of benefit 
payments from the government. The 
bottom line represents the hog price 
level for the corresponding months 
when no processing tax was levied. 
In view of these facts, does any log 
producer still believe that he would 
have been better off during the past 
seven months had no adjustment pro- 
gram been undertaken? Let us think 
straight! 

The reason why the market price 
of hogs has continued to fall during 
May is, of course, traceable to the 
present unusual drouth and the con- 
sequent heavy marketing of hogs 
from distressed areas. This is bound 
to result in advancing prices earlier 
this summer than would have beet 
the case under normal conditions. 
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Note that the middle line on this chart shows, up until early May, that 
the average market price of hogs per month was higher than during the corre 


sponding months the year previous. 


Since early May, however, the drouth 


caused excessively heavy shipments, which caused prices to fall below thos€ 
of May, 19338. The black line shows the market price of hogs, plus the benefit 
payments which corn-hog signers receive from the processing taz. 
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International’s New Arena 


Plans are being rushed for the 
construction of a new and finer home 
for the International Livestock Expo- 
sition, which, according to Secretary- 
Manager B. H. Heide, will be held on 
schedule time this year, December 
1 to 8. 

All of the buildings and the main 

phitheater, that have housed the 
exposition for the past thirty-four 
were destroyed in the fire that 
swept the Chicago stockyards on 
May 19. 

Altho final details for the construc- 
tion of the new buildings are not yet 
completely formulated, Mr. Heide re- 
ports that the exterior of the new 
International structure will be of 
light colored brick, with an Indiana 
limestone trim. It will be fireproofed 
thruout. 

The new amphitheater will be con- 
siderably larger than the old one. 


years, 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Seating facilities have been planned 
for 12,000 persons. The huge arena 
will be circled by an oval balcony. 
Adjoining the main center section, 
which will front on Halsted street, 
there will be north and south wings 
to accommodate more animals than 
could be stalled in the old building. 

Plans are being made, says Mr. 
Heide, for an elaborate dedication 
ceremony of the new buildings when 
the International next 
December. Representatives of all 
the agricultural colleges, agricultur- 
al associations and stockmen and 
farmer organizations thruout the 
United States and several foreign 
countries will be invited to take part. 


. 1° y 
Iowa State Fair Notes 
Keen rivalry between counties and 
between individual farmers for the 
grain raising championship of Iowa 
is already being shown in advance 


show opens 





entries for the state-wide grain show 
at the 1934 Iowa State Fair, 
ing to reports by fair executives. 
Four counties have already an- 
nounced that they are preparing 
county-wide prize grain exhibits, and 
eight individual farmers have an- 
nounced that they will compete for 
individual championship in the ex- 
position this year. The counties 
which have registered the entrance 
of collective exhibits for the com- 
ing state fair are Adair, Hancock, 
Warren and Washington. Individual 
farmers who will present collective 
exhibits for the individual farming 
championship of the state inelude 
Mrs. Charles Anderson, Washington: 
C. C. Switzer, Carlisle; Walter Rus- 
sell, Indianola; Ermile Hunt, Car- 
lisle; ad Bros., Des Moines; W. 
W. Gatch, Greenfield; Ralph Cahow, 
Winterset, and Albert Busse, Britt. 
For county-wide agricultural ex- 
hibits, the state fair board this year 


accord- 


395—11 


is offering $1,875 in cash premiums, 
and for individual farming exhibits, 
$1,590. 


Copies of the new 1934 State Fair 
Premium List are available 
Intern: tion: iL Album 
The recent Chicago stockyards fire 
destroyed an enormou l num- 
ber of valuable records. However, 
the “Review and Album of the 1933 
Exposition” is still available and will 


be sent to any one by B. H. Heide, 
secretary, Union Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Ill., at the rate of $1 per copy. 
Those acquainted with this book 
know that it contains the official re- 
port of the 1933 exposition, profusely 
illustrated with half-tone engravings 
of the leading prize winners of the 
show. If you desire to secure a copy 
of this valuable publication, write 
Secretary Heide at once, before the 
limited supply is exhausted. 
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Albuquerque, N. Mex., . 88.2 
Amarillo, Texas . . . . 85.4 
Appleton, Wisc. . . . « 72.6 
Bartlesville, Okla. . . . 88.9 
Bismarck,N.D. . . . « 75.2 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.. . 87.4 
Cedar Rapids,Ia. . . . 81.0 
Champaign, Ill. . . . . 806 
Citcago, TM . ss st TA 
Colorado Springs, Colo. . 75.6 
Davenport. Ia. . .. . 798 
Denver, Colo.. . . . . 80.1 
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JUNE TEMPERATURE REPORT 


BASED ON U. S. WEATHER BUREAU CLIMATIC SURVEY 
FIGURES SHOWN ARE AVERAGES FOR AT LEAST 15 YEARS 
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58.0 Lubbock, Texas . » « - 888 61.8 
60.5 Madison. Wis.. . « « « 75.7 58.8 
55.4 Milwaukee. Wis... . . . 72.2 55.3 
64.9 Minneapolis, Mirn.. . . 76.6 57.9 
52.4 Moline. Ill... .... 798 609 
62.3 Muncie,Ind. . ... . 81.1 59.4 
57.3 North Platte,Neb. . . . 80.4 56.2 


$9.2 Oklahoma City, Okla.. . 85.3 


59.0 Omaha, Neb... .. . 81.1 62.1 
49.3 Oshkosh, Wis.. . . . . 784 52.7 
Paducah, Ky.. . . « - 889 67.1 
52.9 Peoria, Ill. . . « « « + 828 61.3 


60.9 








agar Bluff. Ark. . . . . 90.4 67.9 
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Weather Bureau records. 
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GRAVITY 


More than a great 
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GASOLINE ENGINE ERE, 
SPECIFICALLY FOR 





RIGHT NOW ... at every Orange and Black 66 
shield ... you can get the greatest gasoline that 
Phillips has ever offered! A gasoline so outstand- 
ing that it literally towers above Government spec- 
ifications. 


It is not merely a Summer gasoline; it actually 
is a June gasoline — engineered to fit official tem- 
perature requirements as determined by U. S. 


Every gallon embodies the perfected results 
of CONTROLLED VOLATILITY, Phillips’ basic and far- 
reaching contribution to gasoline improvement. 
This scientific development squarely meets the 
issue of Summer motor troubles—overheating, 
knocking, and lost power. 


OF COURSE, PHILLIPS 66 is high test and 
high anti-knock. Its high test quality is attested by 
our position as world’s largest producer of natural 
high test gasoline and by the gravity figures below. 
Its anti-knock value is standardized by the lead 
tetraethyl which it contains. One trial tankful will 
prove that you get far finer performance at less 


wis ome OO, 2) "66.0 
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Canning Kitchen for June 


PEAS, GREENS, BEETS AND CARROTS 


HE vegetables which we can 

thru the summer may be divided 
into early and late classes—peas, 
greens, beets and carrots going into 
the jars earlier than beans, tomatoes, 
corn and cabbage in the form of 
sauerkraut. It is with the canning 
of peas, greens, beets and carrots 
that we will dea! at this time. 

Up until a short time ago, many 
of us were wondering whether we 
would have any garden vegetables 
to can this year. The early garden 
crops were very scant in most sec- 
tions, but the rains in early June 
helped to bring on some garden truck 
that stood still during the drouth. 
A good many farm women put in 
more garden after the first rains, on 
the chance of a better late crop. As 
a result, some of the canning that 
is normally done this month and in 
early July may have to be postponed 
until these later crops arrive. 


Important to Have Plenty 


Of course, all of us realize the im- 
portance of getting plenty of canned 
vegetables laid away for winter. 
When we do run into a dry spell, 
we are even more conscious of the 
need of canning plenty of the vege- 
tables we are able to raise. 

The rich vitamin C content of peas 
and greens makes them important 
to the diet, especially for children. 
All of the early vegetables are valu- 
able in mineral salts and furnish 
needed bulk in the winter diet. 

It is in the canning of vegetables 
that we need to take the greatest 
precautions, as they are non-acid 
and therefore must be processed 
long and carefully so that all bac- 
teria are killed. Otherwise, the vege- 
tables may not keep and may not be 
safe to consume. 


Pressure Cooker Is Best 


The use of the pressure cooker is 
recommended for the processing of 
the non-acid vegetables, as steam 
pressure insures complete steriliza- 
tion and breakdown of all bacteria. 
However, if care is taken to use 
fresh products, scrupulously clean 
utensils, and if the time of pro- 
cessing is sufficient, there is 
a minimum of danger attached 
to vegetables canned by the 
hot water bath method. 

Many farm homemakers who 
write to the Canning Kitchen 
tell the good results they have 
had by blanching their vege- 
tables or pre-cooking them— 
especially peas, beans and 
corn. This method is known 
as the hot pack. 

To blanch peas before pack- 
ing them to process, shell, pack 
loosely into a sterilized flour 
sack or cheesecloth bag and 
immerse for from five to six 
minutes in boiling water. Or 
simply boil them in a clean 
utensil for from five to ten 
minutes, and ladle into jars-—- 
peas and liquid together. If 
peas look cloudy in the jar, it 
may indicate a flat sour, in 
which case the peas may not 
be used, but other things may 
also cause this discoloration. 
Canning peas in hard water 
which contains mineral prop- 
erties, canning peas that are 
too fully matured, pre-cooking 
for too long a period, or over- 
processing are common causes 
of cloudiness of peas. 


In the canning of garden greens 
spinach, chard, beet tops, turnips or 
mustard—one of the biggest jobs is 
washing them. The easiest method 
is to have three large pans or tubs 
filled with cold water and lift the 
greens from one receptacle to anoth- 
er. In this way, the sand and sedi- 
ment are left in the water, whereas, 
if the water is poured off and the 
greens left in the pan, some sedi- 
ment is bound to stick to them. 
‘lanching greens in live steam—in 
the manner described for peas—is 
necessary to shrink them for pack- 
ing into jars. 

Where water is used for filling 
up vegetable jars, fill only to within 
half an inch of the top. Remember 
that corn, peas and lima beans ex- 
pand rather than contract under 
heat, and allow a looser pack in the 
jars of these vegetables. 

Following are ways of canning the 
early summer vegetables which we 
are quite sure that you will find 
satisfactory: 


Canned Beets 


Select small beets of uniform size. 
Leave on one inch of stem and all of 
the root, so the color will not boil 
out. Wash thoroly and cook for fif- 
teen minutes in a pressure cooker at 
fifteen pounds pressure, using one 
quart of water on the beets in the 
cooker. Or cook in an open kettle 
until tender. Remove, plunge into 
cold water and skin. Cut the beets 
the size you like and pack firmly in 
jars and fill up with the water the 
beets were cooked in. (This gives a 
rich, red color.) If two-piece, self- 
sealing lids are used, seal tightly be- 
fore placing in the cooker; if zinc 
lids and rubbers are used, adjust the 
rubbers and lids tightly and turn 
back one-quarter turn. Place jars on 
rack with two cups of water in the 
bottom of the cooker and process for 
sixty minutes at ten pounds pressure 
or for ninety minutes in the hot wa- 
ter bath. 

When heated and served with but- 
ter, salt and pepper, these beets 
make a delicious vegetable for win- 


ter use, and also may be pickled 
with vinegar, salt and sugar to suit 
one’s taste. They are as appetizing 
as fresh beets. 


Canned Carrots 


Carrots may be lightly scraped and 
canned whole if pulled while young 
and tender. Older carrots should be 
cut into rounds or diced. A great ad- 
vantage in canning carrots whole is 
that they may be served in a greater 
variety of ways, glazed and baked, 
or diced for creamed carrots and 
peas or for soups. 

Pre-boil carrots for from five to 
seven minutes. Pack in hot jars and 
fill up with boiling water. Add one 
level teaspoon of salt to each quart 
jar, seal and process two hours in 
hot water bath or forty minutes in 
pressure cooker at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure. 


Greens of All Kinds 


Pick while tender, wash thoroly 
and blanch for five minutes in steam 
in a bag or colander, until wilted. 
Pack into jars, fill up with water and 
add a teaspoon of salt to each quart 
jar. Seal and process for three hours 
in hot water bath or one hour in 
pressure cooker at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure. 

Some homemakers have added a 
small square of cured bacon or 





| 
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smoked ham to their greens and had 
them keep successfully. They are 
nicely flavored when prepared i: 
this way. 

Don’t forget the precaution offered 
over and over—do not taste peas 
freshly opened until they have been 
heated to the boiling point. If the, 
have an off-odor, throw them away 
Peas have a slight tendency to fade 
if stored in a bright location, so take 
the time to wrap the jars in paper o: 
slip bags over them before setting 
them away in the cellar. Do not try 
to can peas in half-gallon jars, as the 
length of time it would take to pro 
cess them beyond the danger point 
would overcook them so badly that 
they would not be appetizing to eat 
It would be a great waste of fuel fo: 
the long processing time, also. Pints 
are best and safest to use for can 
ning peas. 


Must Be Absolutely Fresh 


Jse only absolutely fresh, tende 
peas, shell and pre-cook for from five 
to ten minntes. Pack in pint jars to 
within half an inch of the top, and 
fill with boiling water. Add one-hal! 
teaspoon of salt and the same of su 
gar, if the peas are wanted slightly 
sweet. Seal and process in hot wate: 
bath for three hours, or for one hour 
in pressure cooker, at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure. 


Frying in Deep Fat 


OR deep-fat frying, cooking oil or 

a sweet fat or lard is best. If buy- 
ing oil, purchase one that may be 
used at a high temperature without 
burning or smoking. Three pieces of 
equipment are necessary for best 
frying results, a deep, small size pot 
for the fat (four-quart size is right 
for the average family), a deep fry- 
ing thermometer, and a frying bas- 
ket. The thermometer need not be 
used if you are careful to watch the 
fat closely. 

Simple rules to follow in insuring 
good deep-fat frying results are to 
fill the frier two-thirds full of oil or 
melted fat, and do not attempt to fry 
too much at one time. Barely cover- 
ing the bottom of the frying basket 
brings the most uniform results. 
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The ideal French fried potato has 
a crisp, puffy coat and a mealy cen- 
ter, and the trick in obtaining this 
is in using two temperatures in your 
frying—one for the blanching period, 
with increased heat for the brown 
ing. Peel and cut potatoes in even 
strips about one-half inch thick and 
soak for an hour in cold water. Heat 
one and one-fourth quarts of oil or 
fat in the deep frier to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Cover the bottom of the 
frying basket with one layer of po 
tatoes. Place in the fat and cook fo 
five minutes. Increase the heat of 
the fat to 400 degrees and cook until 
well browned and puffy. Serve im 
mediately. 

Potato chips are rather tempera 
mental things, but the real secret of 
good chips lies in having the 
potatoes sliced thinly enough 
that they will be transparen! 
which is difficult to do with 
a knife, but one may purchase 
adjustable slicers on the ma: 
ket which will do the job 
very easily. The thinly sliced 
potatoes should be allowed to 
stand for two hours in ve 
cold water, then they should 
be drained and dried. Just 
cover the bottom of the bas 
ket with chips and place tle 
deep frier in oil or fat that has 
been heated to 350 degre 
When the bubbling stops, sti! 
and fry for just two minut 
Chips continue to brown a lit 
tle after they are removed 
and they should be taken out 
of the fat as soon as they rat- 
tle when stirred. 

Meat croquettes, fritters and 
doughnuts are most easil) 
fried in deep fat. The oil oF 
fat may be used many times, 
if it is strained after eac 
using and enough fresh oil is 
added to bring it up to th 
original amount, and then 15 
stored in a cool place. But care 
must be taken that it is not 
heated above the frying tem- 
perature. 
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RITE-WAY FOOD STORE 


Special Values, June 22 to 28 


LARGE NO. 10 CANS 
—remennee ar a CLING 


Oy 








Can contains 6 lbs. 7 oz. net 

weight . . . not less than 60 

large golden halves. Ask for 

Mrs. Marian McDonald's re- 

cipe for Peach Pie and sug- 

gestions for the use of fruit 
in No. 10 cans. 


mu 10 CAN 


Ss 


Make Real Old-Fashioned Straw- 
berry Shortcake Quickly . . With 


BISQUICK 


22 tb. 





APRICOTS 


Uniform golden Blenheim halves 


SIMPLIFIED 
SHORTCAKE RECIPE 


2 cups Bisquick 2 tablespoons sugar 
¥%4 cup cream 





NO. 10 CAN 4 é ? Swe ; © 
Cictiniin ts Bin Xie, | 
ontents 6 Ibs. 7 oz & wd | y Beity Crocker's 


Mayflower Brand means f ul] tins of tree-ripened, 
uniform fruit. We compared many packs before buy- 


ing, finally selecting the line we felt would give you 

the greatest satisfaction. You may have opportunities 

to buy for a few cents less. If you compare quality, 

however, we know you will consider Mayflower Brand 

the better value. Use Mayflower Fruits and Berries 
for recanning, for pies, for sauce, for jelly. 


SEE OUR CIRCULAR FOR SPECIAL 
LOW PRICE ON FRESH STRAWBERRIES 


Add sugar to Bisquick. Stir im c#eam and 
mix well. Turn dough onto lightly 
floured board and knead gently to smooth 
up. Pat out one-half of dough in round 
8-inch pan. Dot with butter. Place other 
half of dough on top. Bake in a hot oven 
(45¢°F.) for 12 minutes. Split and place 
sweetened strawberries or other fruit be- 
tween layers and on top. Serve with 
whipped cream or as desired. Makes 
enough for 6 to 8 servings. 








Also Bartlett Pears, Loganberries, 








tedberie, Baek Reoteries | RU MEORD 


the Same Superies Quatty: See BAKING POWDER 


Newspaper Advertising and Circular 1 


OAKITE Magic Trick Book Free! F . 

FRUIT PECTIN Jack Sprat—for jelly making 
PEANUT BUTTER 
CORN Jack Sprat Fancy Country Gentieman 


KIDNEY BEANS 








Adds delicacy and flavor in 
your everyday baking 


12 OUNCE CAN 


for Speci al Prices. 








O Oo se eae & 


FREE 22°2%:; 
with 2 packages 


=o 


SALT 


IODIZED OR a 
Large package 


2 russe 17% 


*WHEN IT RAINS—IT ent 








Jack Sprat—always fresh , 


Jack Sprat Dark Red. No. 2 cans 
Tune in Station WMT—7:45-8:00 A. M. 


Thursday—Friday—Saturday 
A Program of Satestefament ond Practical interest 


‘Way Food Store. 
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to seal or to open. 
KERR Mason Caps 
Fit ALL Mason Jars 


Use KERR Mason Caps to modernize old style 
Look for the name 


mason jars you have on hand. 


on every KERR Jar and KERR Cap. 


Send for “Modern Methods of Home 
Canning” = Mailed FREE 


A penny postcard will bring your 
copy of this valuable booklet giving 
concise but complete directions for 
canning all foods by all methods. 
Write today to Kerr Glass Mfg. 
or 513 Main St., Sand Springs, 


IN HOME CANNING 
USE KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


andard for over 30 Years) 


Home canners prefer KERR Jars and Caps because 
they are economical and seal air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing loss by spoilage. Use KERR Jars and Caps for 
canning ALL fruits, vegetables and meats by ANY 
METHOD and can with complete confidence. 


KERR gold lacquered Caps have the natural gray 
sealing composition flowed in. No rubber rings are 
required. No muscular strength or wrenches needed 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Zi 


You Can TEST the Seal Instantly. 


¥ 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Rea.) PATENTED 


Seal Air-Tight— No Rubber Rings Required 











The Summer 
Fashion Book 


























Make this the best summer you have ever 
had with a perfectly planned wardrobe that 
is ready at a minute’s notice for any aris- 
ing occasion. Forty-eight pages of styles 
that are smart and very easy to make, 
priceless ideas for planning your wardrobe 
at a minimum of effort and cost. In this 
enjoyable magazine Adrian tells “What Age 
Woman Is Most Fascinating,’ and the se- 
cret of Helen Hayes’ charming personality 
is also revealed. Find beauty via the road 
to health as the Hollywood stars do, also 
told in this copy that costs only a few cents 
but which has a fortune of ideas to give you. 


The above book may be ordered through our 
Pattern Department for twelve cents in coin 
or stamps. Address the Pattern Depart- 
ment, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Allow ten days for delivery. 





Free Helps 
for the 
Homemaker 


Somewhere on an upper shelf 
of a cupboard in every farm home 
is a collection of recipes, “how to 
do it” booklets, clippings and other 
items which help a lot in the job 
of running a_ household. Farm 
women who want to add to this 
collection may check the following 
bulletins, prepared by various man- 
ufacturers, and we'll see that cop- 
ies are sent them. 


() Modern Methods of Home 
Canning 

( Canning Questions and 
Answers 


1 How to Can Fruits and 
Vegetables 
O His Majesty—The Baby 
(diet helps) 
0 Steps in Canning 
O Budget Your Food Supply 
0 Recipes—Energy-Giving 
Dishes 
1) Cleaning in the Home 
Check the booklets you want, 
put your name and address below, 
and mail to Homemaking Helps, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DRMNID - cshsckua bankas becqucupiibnmsutbcocieuteaccacstesske 
DENI a deticce cuit na cieiee celica ee ee SE 5. 


SID iwhciesacissssesennabeasvachinibusbonebibeieasaamsenosss 

















Now It’s the 

AMERICAN and 

AMERICAN ANNEX 

IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Down- 


town but out of the congestion. Rates $1.50 up 
Single; $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7tb at Market. 
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Our Cookery Corner 





Tasty Potato Salad 


6 cold boiled potatoes 

hard cooked eggs 

cucumber pickles 

diced onion 

cup of diced celery 

tablespoons each of red and 
green peppers 


Noe eH DP 


Cook potatoes in salted water, as 
their flavor is much better than 
when the water is not salted. Dice 
all ingredients and mix lightly with 
a boiled salad dressing.—Mrs. C. H. 
Kistler, Atchison County, Kansas. 

Cherry Cobbler 
1 cup of sifted flour 
1 teaspoon of combination bake 
ing powder 
2 tablespoons of sugar 
% teaspoon of salt 
3 tablespoons of butter 
14, cup of milk 

Sift the flour, baking powder, su- 
gar and salt together. Cut in the 
shortening. Add the milk gradually 
until a soft dough is formed. Roll 
one-third inch thick on a slightly 
floured board. Place on the follow- 
ing hot cherry mixture and bake in 
a hot oven for thirty minutes. 

2 cups of cherries, seeded and 
drained 

1 cup of cherry juice 

% cup of sugar 

3 tablespoons of flour 

Put the cherries and cherry juice 
in a baking dish. Combine the sugar 
and flour and sprinkle over the top. 
Put in the oven and stir occasionally 
until the mixture is heated.—Mrs. A. 
W., Scott County, Iowa. 


Baked Corn 


2 cups of corn 
1 small onion 
1 ege 
1 tablespoon of butter 
% cup of cheese 
Salt and pepper 
Beat the egg; add the corn and 
finely cut celery and diced onion. 
Season with salt and pepper. Mix 
thoroly and turn into a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Place butter on top. Bake 
in a moderate oven.—Mrs. Paul Ganz- 
horn, Harrison County, Iowa. 


Meat Loaf 


1 pound of ground beef 

1%, pound of ground pork 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon of salt 

1% teaspoon of pepper 

1 cup of tomato juice 

1% cup of milk 

2 cups of crumbs 

1 small onion, minced 

1 small green pepper, chopped 
finely 


Mix the ingredients thoroly and 
shape into a loaf. Cover with thin 
slices of bacon or baste with drip- 
pings. Bake in a moderate oven for 
one and one-half hours. Serve either 
hot or cold.—Mrs. M. Jewett, Fayette 
County, Iowa. 


Soft Ginger Cookies 


1 cup of sugar 

1 cup of fat 

1 cup of molasses 

1 cup of sour milk 

1 egg 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of soda 

4 teaspoons of combination bake 

ing powder 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

3 teaspoons of ginger 

5 cups of flour 

Cream fat and sugar. Add egg, Mo- 
lasses and soda dissolved in sour 
milk. Sift together flour, baking 
powder, spices and salt. Mix well. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on a greased 
pan. Bake for from ten to fifteen 
minutes in a moderate oven.—Mrs. 
Alfred E. Ahrens, Delaware County, 
Iowa. 





Red Raspberry Gems 


3 tablespoons of butter 
3, cup of sugar 

1 egg 

1% cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
1 teaspoon of soda 

2% cup of sour milk 


1 cup of red raspberries 
Cream together butter and sugar. 
Add well beaten egg, then alternate- 
ly flour which has been sifted with 


cinnamon and soda and sufficient 
milk to make the usual muffin bat- 
ter. Sift flour lightly over a cup of 
red raspberries and add them to the 
batter. Bake in greased muffin tins 
in a hot oven for about twenty-five 
minutes. These gems are very tempt- 
ing.—M. L. B., Audrain County, Mis- 
souri. 
Baked Tomatoes 
We are very fond of tomatoes 
baked with this sauce, as they are 
quite different from the usual baked, 
stuffed tomatoes: 
6 tomatoes 
2 egg yolks 
2 teaspoons of prepared mustard 
1 teaspoon of salt 
44 teaspoon of black pepper 
2 tablespoons of lemon juice 
4 tablespoons of butter 
Cut tops off tomatoes and hollow 
them slightly; add the mixed season- 
ings, lemon juice and creamed but- 
ter and stir to a paste. Fill tomatoes 
with mixture and put in a moderate 
oven to bake for about twenty-five 
minutes, or until the tomatoes are 
tender.—Mrs. Howard Lacey, Mor- 
gan County, Illinois. 
Hot Apple Pudding 
8 tablespoons of cold water 
1% cups of flour 
2 teaspoons of sugar 
44 teaspoon of salt 
144 teaspoons of combination 
baking powder 
3 tablespoons of butter 
% cup of milk 
% teaspoon of nutmeg 
2 teaspoons of lemon juice 
4 apples 
Sugar to sweeten, according to 
tartness of apples 
Pare and cut the apples in quar- 
ters. Butter a quart pudding dish and 
fill two-thirds full with the apples. 
Sprinkle with enough sugar to 
sweeten generously and add nutmeg, 
lemon juice and cold water. Cover 
and bake until apples are soft, then 
sift well together the flour, sugar, 
salt and baking powder. Work in 
the butter with finger-tips. Add milk. 
Pat and roll lightly and place over 
the apples. Cover and bake for 
twenty minutes. Serve with either 
cream or hard sauce as desired.— 
H. L., Morgan County, Illinois. 
















Economical 
and Efficient 
The price is fair. Then, because 
of its high leavening strength 
you use only one level teaspoon- 
ful to a cup of flour for most re- 
cipes. For economy and satis- 


faction use KC Baking Powder. 


Same Price Today 
as 43 Years Ago 
25 ounces tor 25° 

You can also buy 
AOU SSosSe tee 
Double Tested! 

Double Action! 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
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Time-Saving Baby Care 








I]---Equipment and Scheduling Are Big Aids 


| OES the choice of equipment 
mean much in caring for baby? 
Ask this question of Mrs. J , the 
mother of Jackie, whom she calls her 
“Time-Saving Baby,” and she will 
tell you -quite clearly that it means 
hours and dollars saved or wasted. 
A good baby or a bad one! A well 
mother or one woefully weary! 
Among all the flimsy and over- 
decorated claptrap of commercial 
baby equipment there are durable, 
well made pieces to be found. But it 
has been a matter of repeated sor- 
row for other sensible mothers that 
such equipment—tho much less cost- 
ly than it was a few years ago—is 





still not within reach of the truly 
modest purse. 
However, there is nothing more 


useless and room consuming than 
“baby stuff” when there’s no longer 
a baby. And nine-tenths of the aver- 
age recommended baby equipment, 
Mrs. J—— had long 


which a spare diaper or pad might 
be hung. 

The other was an adjustable, port- 
able, screen covered baby bed and 
pen. Fast moving roller wheels made 
it easily movable from bedroom to 
porch. A screened top swung back 
or clamped down to shut out flies 
and meddling fingers. A simple turn 
of the wrist lowered or raised the 
substantial little mattress a distance 
of eighteen inches. But its price was 
such that, for the J ’s, its pur- 
chase might have been justified, they 
felt, only had it been bought for a 
first baby, so that the fullest possible 
use might have been made of it. 
(Alas, reflected Jackie’s mother, that 
so much baby equipment is selected 
with one baby in mind, when it would 
be so much more sensible to buy in 
the beginning for a series.) 

And Jackie’s first bed, as it turned 
out, was homemade — contrived to- 

gether by his moth- 








since learned, could 
be improvised from 
staple articles kept 
in the house. 
Cornstarch, she 
knew, was an ideal 
and an inexpensive 
baby powder. Glass 


“An 
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Coos and Smiles 


unwritten 
| that baby may be picked 
| Up, rocked or fondled only 
|| at certain times of the day, 
| and then only when he .is 


and father—a 
deep, straight sided 
clothes basket with 
handle painted a 
soft, pinkish gray, 
lined with quilted 
mattress padding 
and mattressed in- 


rule is 


opp ui jars : : side with a length 
i ac ae of good. Jackie rarely, if ever, of white anita 
containers for cot- cries to be picked up... . folded four times. 


ton swabs, tooth- 
picks, boric acid, 
powder and other 
baby supplies. Dol- 
lar kitchen scales, 
with a diaper lined 
dripping pan _ set 
atop, saved weigh- 
ing trips to the 
doctor’s office. 

Sad experience had taught Mrs. 
J—— that so-called “baby sets” are 
usually worthless so far as keeping 
baby’s unruly locks in order is con- 
cerned, and that a child’s size comb 
and brush, the latter with bristles of 
fair stiffness, are far more satisfac- 
tory, and can be used many times as 
long. Sharp safety pins of good qual- 
ity save many minutes in baby care. 
And 36x36 squares of heavy hemmed 
outing flannel, laid inside wrapping 
blankets, save laundering. 


The Right Kind of Bed 


But a new first bed for Jackie was 
going to be a necessity. Just the 
right kind of bed could cut in half 
the effort required to care for him. 
Such a bed must be high enough to 
allow baby to be handled without too 
much back-bending. It must be easily 
movable, since the J home was 
small and none too evenly heated. 
And it should have in connection 
with it some place in which diapers, 
powder, pins and other frequently 
used supplies might be kept at hand 
to prevent constant running back 
and forth. 

More than that, Jackie’s mother 
insisted it must be portable. Occa- 
sionally the J ’s went visiting. 
And a baby left in his accustomed 
clothing might be whisked into the 
car in his accustomed bed and de- 
posited in a neighbor’s spare room, 
Without breaking his ordinary sweet 
content. But a baby torn from his 
own bed, thrust into strange dress- 
up clothing and dropped into the ex- 
citing situation of an alien atmos- 
phere, resulted, more often than not, 
in an upset child, and a mother who 
would much rather have stayed at 
home. 

Two furniture store offerings took 
Mrs. J ’s immediate eye. One was 
a light, small wicker basket mounted 
on a light weight wicker frame, solid, 
detachable and easily moved. But the 
basket was much too low to prevent 
back bending in baby’s care, too 
small to make it promise more than 
two or three months’ use, and there 
Was not an available spot upon 


and smiles. 

















But to secure attention, a 
play-fellow or an old-fash- 
ioned lullabying in 
er’s rocking-chair, he coos 


may be obtained at all.” 


(The same padding 
might later be used 


moth- 
to mattress a larg 


er bed.) The _ bas- 
That, he has x at 
i 3 ket was mounted 
learned by experience, is : 
inuenlh pd Sent Dalanied on a homemade 
1e ve 1es ruries 
y y two shelved plat- 


form (looking very 


ee ee ee 
cart), made _ port- 
able with wheels salvaged from a 


broken down baby bed, and edged 
on top with a molding which would 
keep the basket firmly in place. The 
under shelf served as a supply shelf. 
Both baby and basket might be lift- 
ed free at any time and carried to 
the car, a neighbor’s home or to a 
sunny corner of the house or porch. 

Since Jackie was six weeks old, 
he has been sleeping soundly from 
ten o’clock at night until six in the 
morning, without feedings. During 
the early training process—which he 
did not immediately approve of— 
any midnight protest on his part was 
greeted with immediate attention to 
see that he was dry, warm and com- 
fortable, and then a quick wheeling 
to a far corner of the house, where 
his lusty vocalizing might do its part 
toward strengthening the young gen- 
tleman’s lungs, but would not dis- 
turb the family’s sleep. 


Fitted to the Family Schedule 


Scheduling has been important in 
Jackie’s time-saving career. But the 
family schedule of meals, sleep, reno- 
vation and recreation has not been 
torn apart to accommodate him. Rath- 
er has his schedule been fitted into 
that of the family. Late afternoon is 
his bathing hour. Mother is freer 
then, and school-going sisters can 
witness the thrilling operation. His 
recreation hour follows immediately. 
tecreation hour? Yes, indeed! For 
an unwritten rule is that baby may 
be picked up, rocked or fondled only 
at certain times of the day, and then 
only when he is good. Jackie rarely, 
if ever, cries to be picked up. He may 
cry to ease himself to sleep, to ask 
assistance in “upping” a gas bubble, 
or as an S. O. S. for a dry diaper. But 
to secure attention, a play-fellow or 
an old-fashioned lullabying in moth- 
er’s rocking-chair, he coos and smiles. 
That, he has learned by experience, 
is the only way these luxuries may 
be obtained at all. 

And this lesson—one of his first— 
has not been the least of the reasons 
why his mother has been able to call 
him her “Time-Saving Baby.” 























Examining the country through a magnify- 
ing glass! 


Searching for new markets, enlarging old 
ones, digging up demand—this is one of the 
biggest problems of Swift & Company. 


It is one thing to convert meat animals 
into dressed meats —it is quite another thing 
to find quick and ready markets for them. 


The distributive system of Swift & Com- 
pany is an efficient one—as finely organized 
as a smoothly running threshing machine 
—as responsive to changes in demand as a 
crop of corn is to hot, muggy weather. 


Swift & Company’s sales organization 
has its fingers on the pulse of 35,000 con- 
suming centers — avoiding scarcities and 
gluts, studying the changing likes and dis- 
likes of purchasers, and increasing markets 
for its hundreds of products. 


Such service is invaluable to producers. 


Swift & Company’s profits have amount- 
ed to only a fraction of a cent per pound 
from all sources, over a period of many years. 





co Switt &:Compi 


The advertising of Swift's Premium Ham, Bacon and Chick- 
ens, Silverleaf Pure Lard and Swift's Brookfield Butter, Eggs 
and Cheese is an important part of the “Swift Service.” 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the ‘‘Swift Bridge of Service’’ 
exhibit, also the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago 
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“I have to 
workorlose 
my job---"" 


Says Pretty Sally Mariel 








How glad she was to find 
a medicine which helped 
to keep her fit to work. 


‘I am an inspector on silk. I 
got rundown and had dizzy spells 
every time my period came. I 
used to sit down for a while until 
the pain stopped. I have to work 
or lose my job so I couldn’t stay 
home often. One of my married 
friends told me about Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Tablets. They wer 
wonderful. Did me a world of 
good. I can work all the time 
now.’ 


’ 


Sally Mariel, 
7 South Meadow St., 
Putnam, Conn. 


KEEP WELL AND 
HOLD YOUR JOB 


Do you lose money and 
risk losing your position 
by being absent a few days 
ach month? Don’t do it 
any more. Take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s tablets. 

They will quickly relieve 
those cramps and discom- 

‘forts which force you to 
go home. If you take them 
regularly they should pre- 
vent future troubles. 

These tablets are choco- 
late coated, easy to swal- 
low, convenient to carry. 


You can get a box from 
your druggist for 50 cents. 
Let them help you, too. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
TABLETS 
A UTERINE TONIC FOR WOMEN 
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Sabbath School Lesson © 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Ahijah and the Divided 
Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 1, 1934. I Kings, 11: 


29-39. 


HE fate of nations at any partic- 

ular crisis is generally deter- 
mined by the character of a few 
leading men who are called upon to 
act in that crisis. The character of 
the men is determined partly by 
their breeding, but largely by en- 
vironment. The fate of Israel at this 
time was decided mainly by two men 
-—Rehoboam and Jeroboam. Reho- 
boam was the son of Solomon, the 
mightiest monarch of the age. Jero- 
boam was the son of Nebat, and of 
very common lineage. 

In the time of Saul, Israel was lit- 

tle more than a place 
on the map. It was i—— 
made up of twelve 


bhoam said: This is a very impor- 
tant matter. Give me three days to 
think it over. The people consented 
to this. 

Meanwhile, Jeroboam had not been 
idle. One day, years before, in going 
home from Jerusalem, he met the 
prophet, Ahijah, one of his own tribe, 
and recognized as a man who walked 
with God. Ahijah had put on a new 
garment or cape. He took it off his 
shoulder, tore it in twelve pieces, 
and said to Jeroboam: Take ten 
pieces. The time will come when 
you will be the king of the ten tribes, 
but not just yet. If you serve the 
Lord, your kingdom will continue. 
From that time, ambition entered 
Jeroboam’s soul. He was a politi- 
cian, not a statesman. Like many a 
modern politician, he paid more heed 
to the promise of a sure election 
than he did to the 
obligations of the of- 
fice to which he was 
to be elected. For it 


— erg 





tribes, like our own 
thirteen original col- 
onies, jealous of each 
other, and with no 
bond save that of 
blood, and no cen- 
tral place of wor- 
ship. David united 
the nation, estab- 
lished a_ central 
place of worship at 
Jerusalem, on the 
borders of Judah 
and Benjamin. He 
organized a_ great 
standing army, es- 
tablished a national 
militia, and crushed 
or made friendly 
treaties with all the 


surrounding nations. ee ie eee aa 


Solomon, 1 


is son, 
built a magnificent temple; 
satisfied with that, a gorgeous palace 
or himself, temples for the gods of 
is heathen wives, and great fort- 
resses at all the strategic points in 
his wide dominion. By establishing 
two lines of ships, one on the Medi- 
terranean and one to India via the 
Red sea, by his magnificent roads 
and caravan routes, he made Jeru- 
salem the great market place of the 
world. He made gold as cheap as 
silver had been, silver as cheap as 
brass, and brass as cheap as the 
stones of the street. The more money 
there is, the cheaper it becomes, 
and therefore the higher the cost of 
living, the greater the luxury of the 
rich and the harder the times for the 
poor. 

To carry on these magnificent en- 
terprises, he had to resort to higher 
and still higher taxation. The people 
contributed liberally and gladly to 
the temple, for their heart was in it; 
but they were not willing to contrib- 
ute to his outside enterprises, such 
as building temples to other gods. 
So Solomon taxed them to the limit, 
end finally forced them to work by 
turns for nothing. Judah and Ben- 
jamin might stand this by reason of 
the local and tribal pride; but the 
seeds of rebellion were sown in the 
ten tribes before Solomon died. 

Then Rehoboam appeared on the 
scene, a young man, the son of a 
heathen mother, the associate of the 
nobility, a man who never had a 
chance to earn a dollar and so find 
out what it was worth. He had no 
sympathy with the common people. 
He knew that the ten tribes were 
dissatisfied, especially Ephraim, the 
strongest and most dominating. So 
when the time came to make him 
king, he started for Shechem, one of 
the sacred places of Ephraim, to be 
chosen by the ten tribes as he had 
been by Judah. Before the assembled 
elders of these ten tribes were will- 
ing to vote at all, they wanted to 
know whether he would tax them as 
his father had, and whether every 
year every man would have to work 
part of the time for nothing. Reho- 


and, not 





will be noted that 
the prophet Ahijah 
told him he would be 
king, but also that 
his dynasty should 
not be established 
unless he followed 
faithfully the exam- 
ple of David in keep- 
ing the command- 
ments and statutes 
of the Lord. 


Whether Jeroboam 


‘ ; 
had already quar- 
reled with Solomon, 
or whether he had 


} 


let out the secret of 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace his interview with 


Ahijah, history does 

—eesipee not affirm; but Sol- 

omon tried to. kill 

: probable that he had al- 

ready endeavored to organize an in- 

urrection; for such is #e meaning 

lifted up his hand.” 

At any rate, he fled to Egypt, where 
Shishak was king. 

When Solomon died, Jeroboam 
came back. While at Jerusalem, he 
was very familiar with the griev- 
ances of the ten tribes, and he there- 
fore knew how to make trouble for 
Rehoboam about the taxes, for he 
had been tax gatherer and had had 
charge of the levies of forced labor. 
Upon him was “the burden of the 
house of Ephraim.” He was there: 
fore the one man to head the rebel- 
lion. He seems to have kept in the 
background at the first meeting, but 
they sent for him at the second. In 
the meantime, Rehoboam had con- 
sulted with his father’s cabinet, as 
we would say, and they said: There 
is trouble ahead. Better go easy. 
Speak kindly to these people; win 
back their affection. 

This was not the kind of advice 
the young king wanted, and so he 
sent for the young men, the boys 
who had grown up with him, and 
they told him that this was not the 
way to deal with dissatisfied sub- 
jects, that there was not anything to 
discuss or arbirate, that the thing 
to do was to show his power and 
stamp out this incipient rebellion at 
once. And Rehoboam did so. He told 
them that his father had been easy 
with them, chastising them with 
whips; that he would let them know 
the duty of servants to their king. 
He said: “My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father’s loins.” That 
was the torch that kindled the rebel- 
lion, and they raised the old cry 
raised once before, in the time when 
Sheba rebelled against David: “To 
your tents, O Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David.” Rehoboam 
did not realize the extent of the re- 
bellion; for he sent Adoram, who was 
Jeroboam’s successor in office, and 
was over the men subject to task 
work, to conciliate them; and they 
killed him. Then Rehoboam saw it 
was time for him to get to Jerusalem. 


him, It 


of the phrase,“he 
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So, considering the breeding and 
the bringing’ up of these two men, 
the result is perfectly natural. The 
ruler who has never been “up against 
the real thing,” and therefore does 
not know the heart of the common 
people, whose associations have 
been only with society, politicians, 
men of wealth and power, who does 
not know how the common men live, 
is as certain to make mistakes as 
opportunity offers. While this thing 
was “from the Lord,” nevertheless 
the division of the kingdom grew out 
ot political causes, that seem per- 
fectly natural to any man who un- 
derstands politics either in ancient 
or modern times. 


Asa Relies on God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 8, 1934. II Chronicles, 
15:1-12.) 

OR nearly forty years, the wor- 

ship of Baal and Astarte had been 
popularized by royalty in the king- 
dom of Judah. For at least twenty 
years of Solomon’s reign, this wor- 
ship had not only been tolerated but 
popularized by his foreign wives, and 
he himself appears in these degener- 
ate days to have worshiped at these 
heathen altars. His son, Rehoboam, 
with the exception of the first three 
years of his reign, when, on account 
cf the loss of the ten tribes, he seems 
to have made a temporary reform, 
followed his ill-starred father’s ex- 
ample. He then forgot the chastise- 
ment that he had received because 
of his father’s iniquities, and permit- 
ted this worship to be continued— 
not in the temple itself, which he ap- 
pears to have kept for the ancient 
worship, but on the high places and 
temple. He 


example in 


elsewhere outside the 
followed his father’s 


his sons to establish harems. 

It is not difficult to see how this 
ygamy and a wor: 
and licentious and 


materalistic in the grossest degree, 





combination of 


ship at once cruel 


would completely eat out not only the 
spiritual life, but the physical life 
and the moral character of the na- 
tion. The people would have no re 
spect for their rulers. If one will 
read the prophecy of Amos (fifty 
years later than this), he can see 
the utter breaking down of all gov 
ernment and all respect for law 
which characterized Baal worship, 
which at that time was sanctioned in 
Israel, as it was permitted by Abijah 
in Judah. Polygamy would naturally 
split up the royal family into hostile 
camps, create political and _ social 
distinctions, as it did in the reign of 
David. In fact, his troubles with his 
sons were the natural result of his 
polygamous relations. The same re- 
sult would follow with all the sub- 
sequent reigns. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the kingdom of Judah 
fell prey to Shishak in Egypt. 

When Asa comes in, who evident- 
ly in his youth had been under the 
influence’ of the priesthood as yet 
undefiled, and manifests a disposi- 
tion to inaugurate a general reform, 
the better classes of the nation, usu- 
ally the common people, began to 
rally around him. Reforms are in- 
augurated and there is a restoration 
of national life. Asa did well at the 
first. The people stood by him; and 
so, when the forces of Egypt made 
another attack, as they had done in 
the days of David, a wonderful vic- 
tory was accomplished; the first vic- 
tory, in fact, which the Israelites had 
ever won against an enemy in the 
plain. (II Chronicles, 14.) 

During the ten years of peace 
which followed the death of Jero- 
boam, Asa had put his kingdom in 
shape for war. He was not only a 
reformer in things religious, but a 
capable and efficient ruler and or- 
ganizer. However, Asa did not de- 
pend for success upon his army or 
defenses, nor upon his own prowess, 
but upon Jehovah, whom all his life 
he had been trying his best to serve. 
He chose his position for battle in 
accordance with his best judgment 
as a soldier, appealed to the reli- 
gous instincts of the people. Then, 
having done all that man could do, 
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he put his confidence in the Lord 


and in the righteousness of his 
cause. “Help us, O Jehovah our 
God; for we rely on thee.” It was a 


victory long to be remembered. 

On his return from this victory, 
Asa was met by Azariah, the son of 
Oded, the prophet. “Jehovah is with 
you while ye are with him; and if ye 
seek him, he will be found of you; 
put if ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you.” A lesson for all nations and for 
all time, a prophecy which has been 
proved true by the history of all re- 
formers. He describes in the verses 
that follow the results of the worship 
of these heathen deities during the 
“long season Israel was without the 
true God, and without a teaching 
priest, and without law.” The true 
God had indeed been formally wor- 
shiped, but literally it was true that 
Israel had been without the true 
God; that is, as a nation they had 
not worshiped Him; and also without 
a teaching priest. The duties of the 
priest were not confined to formal 
sacrifice. It was expected also that 
the priest should teach knowledge, 
and the people should learn of him; 
and there was none of that in the 
days of Abijah and Rehoboam, nor in 
the latter days of Solomon. Without 
knowledge of the true God, there is 
no obedience to law. Azariah, how- 
ever, points out that whenever the 
Israelites turned to the Lord in their 
trouble, and sought Him, He was 
found of them. 

Up to this time, Asa had simply 
endeavored to restore the spirit of 
true worship in the temple. Now he 
goes farther; he puts away the abom- 
inable idols “out of all the land of 
Judah and Benjamin and out of the 
cities which he had taken from the 
hill country of Ephraim; and re- 
newed the altar of the Lord that was 
before the porch of Jehovah.” The 
natural result of these reforms was 
the strengthening of the nation, and 
not merely in courage and spirit. It 
drew to him those from the kingdom 
of Israel whose hearts were right 
with God: “For they fell to him out of 
Israel in abundance, when they saw 
that Jehovah his God was with him.” 


A Covenant With the Lord 


Five years afterward, in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, there was a 
reat convention of reformers in Je- 
tusalem. The spoils that had been 
taken from the Egyptians or Ethio- 
pians, and possibly from other na- 
tions, were made an offering to the 
Lord; seven hundred oxen and seven 
thousand sheep. After thus worship- 
ing God in the ways that had been 
appointed, and manifesting their de- 
votion to Him, they went still far- 
ther and entered into a solemn cove- 
nant to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers with all their soul. They 
even went farther and resolved that 
the worshipers of Baal and Astarte 
should be put to death, and that 
without reference to whether they 
belonged to the royal family or to the 
tich or to the poor; for the worship 
of these idols was absolutely forbid- 
den by the law of the Lord. It was 
for devotion to this worship that the 
Canaanites had been given to the 
sword as a polluted race, and now 
the same measures were to be taken 
against their own people who had 
fallen into the sins of the Canaanites 
around them. 

There is always rejoicing over sin- 
cere reform, whether in a government 
orin a church. Revivals are times of 
gladness. They took every known 
heans to express their joy. The na- 
ton that has the courage to purify 
itself from evil, and to remain faith- 
ful to its ancient faith in God, does 
hot need to fear war. “The Lord 
gave them rest round about,” for the 
Simple reason that all the nations 
Would admire their manly qualities 
and fear to molest them. The greatest 
Security for peace is not a great navy 
a great army, but a God-fearing 
People that does justice as between 
man and man. 

It is a great pity that the man who 
Started out so well as did Asa should 
: nt retain his moral courage and his 
faith in the God of Israel to the end. 
(Read II Chronicles, 16.) 
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MONEY-BACK OFFER! 


Buy two packages of Sure-Jell today. Use the first 
according to the directions in package. And if it 
does not give you a perfect batch of jelly or jam, 
take the unopened package and the empty box 
back to your grocer and get your money back. 


E know that once you make jelly or jam 

with Sure-Jell, the new powdered pectin 

product, you will never make it any other way. 

And that is why we make to you and every wo- 

man in this town the money-back offer above. 

Really, it is the most extraordinary jelly mak- 
ing aid you have ever seen. 

It gives you more jelly—two-thirds more if 
you are using the tedious, old-fashioned long- 
boil method. And it assures you perfect jelly 
every time. Clear—firm—with all the real flavor 
of the ripe, fresh fruit itself. 

Sure-Jell saves you time, of course. Only 4% 
minute boiling is needed for jelly. Only 1 min- 
ute for jam. And you get accurate, easy-to-use 
recipes with every package. 

Remember! “Sure-Jell” is what you ask for— 
the new powdered pectin. Two packages for 
only 25¢. A product of General Foods. 
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This is the time that everyone likes to figure on having some lovely new 
sheets and pillow cases, and here is the way you may satisfy that secret 
ambition of having something exceptionally nice and lovely—and it will 
cost you ever so little too. 


Colored sheet and pillow case hems are ever so “swanky.” You may 
lengthen old sheets that have shrunk, or save a lot on your new decorated 
ones. These hems come in three-piece sets: 5 inches wide and liberally long 
to fit up to 42-inch pillow slips and 81-inch sheets; sun and tub fast, of 
course. Stamped flowers and leaves for applique are included. 


At the left, above, dogwood on green, with eggshell flowers and deeper 
green leaves, number C8317 50e complete with decorations, hot iron transfer 
C8317T, 10e. If you like tulips you will choose C8318, above, right. Stamped 
on yellow green with green leaves and deeper yellow petals, 50e, hot iron 
transfer C8318T, 10e. Below, left, rose design on pink with rose flowers and 
green leaves, C8319, 50e, hot iron transfer C8319T, 10e. Below, right, a shell- 
pink water lily on orchid, C8320, set 50e, hot iron transfer C8320T, 10e. As 
number (8317-O for 30e you may obtain hot iron transfers of the four sets 
complete 





Order by number. 


Iowa, 


Ten days for delivery. 





Address your letters to Quilt Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
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Who 


discovered 


EX-LAX ? 


WHO discovered it first for the 
family? Mother? Father? Big 
Brother Bill? Grandpa? 


There are different answers — 
but all agree that, once tried, 
Ex-Lax becomes the family lax- 
ative from that time on! 


Mother discovered it! 


A mother told us she started to 
use Ex-Lax because little Johnnie 
revolted against the customary 
dose of castor oil—and she found 
that a delicious little chocolate 
tablet of Ex-Lax solved the prob- 
lem perfectly. 


Big Brother Bill 
discovered it! 


Brother Bill, who is an athlete, 
broke a long habit of taking strong 
stuff after he learned that mild, 
gentle Ex-Lax did all that power- 
ful, disturbing purgatives dia: 


Grandpa wants the credit be- 
cause his age made him doubly 
eareful that. the laxative he took 
was mild and gentle. 


Everybody discovered 
Ex-Lax! 


Se vou see, while all sorts of 
pe ople — young and old— claim 
to lies discove red Ex-Lax, all 
of them agree that Ex-Lax is the 
perfect laxative—mild, gentle 
and effective. 





When Nature forgets —remem- 
ber Ex-Lax! You can get Ex-Lax 
in 10c and 25c sizes—at all drug 
stores. Be sure you pe’ the genu- 


ine—spelled E and 


a 


ed h 


> Gi FY 4 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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COUNTRY AIR | 


——_- By A FARM WOMAN == 


BOUT once in a blue moon, the 
- man of the house and I go on 
a jaunt, tho the moon will probably 
be made of green cheese before we 
get around to another one. This 
time we went to the m. of the h.’s 
class reunion at a small college in 
Illinois. I’d never been there before, 
and it had been ’way back before 
we were married that the m. of the 
h. had visited the college the last 
time. 





We went thru the usual alternat- 
ing process normal to any undertak- 
ing requiring that we should have 
something or other to use for mon- 
ey. One day we were all set to go. 
It would be silly not to. Twenty-five 
year reunions happened but once. 
The next day, we sternly eschewed 
such frivolity. Far better to stay 
home and sow beans and patch over- 
alls. The next day some friend or 
relative said: “Why, go, of course.” 
And we planned to go. The next 
day, some friend or relative said: “It 
would be nice for you to go, but I 
know how one feels with times so 
hard and all.” And we planned to 
stay home. So it was. One day we 
went. Next day we didn’t. But, luck- 
ilv, the alternate day of decision to 
go fell on the right day—and we 
went! 

And in spite of NRA, we found 
that the price of pea patties and 
brick ice cream to the banquet con- 
sumer wasn’t as great as back in 
the days when we were getting our 
education. 





For many long years, I’ve dutifully 
cared for a big tin cracker box of 
old photographs belonging to the m. 
of the h. Now and then at house- 
cleaning time, he’d fall over the box, 
drag forth the pictures and remi- 
nisce a while. I got to know all of 
those people pretty well. The men 
wore the highest collars I’ve ever 
seen, and the girls the most elabo- 
rate blouses. In fact, I think the 
only disappointment I suffered on 
the trip was that not a single one of 
jattenberg-collared, shirred, 
appliqued, tucked and_ befagotted 
blouses appeared at the class lun- 
cheon. There wasn’t even a Gibson 
pleat—as pictured. It wasn’t quite 
fair of those people to wear smart 
wash silks or lawns when I've spent 
admiring the  high-necked 
shirtwaists, voluminous skirts and 
Wasp waists that appeared in the 


those 


years 


staring flashlight photographs of 
“Peanut Night” parties or hayrack 


rides. 

Meeting the old girls, I thought, 
would bother me some. They were 
pretty nice, all right—personality 
and charm. But I spotted some in- 
teresting men, too. And, anyway, I 
had the grace to be ashamed of the 
satisfaction I felt when I realized I 
wasn't the only woman who'd lost 
her schoolgirl figure. 





Such undergraduates as still hung 
about the campus viewed the skit- 
tish twenty-five-year class with tol- 
erance, yea, even kindness, and list- 
ened politely while the m. of the h. 
explained how that picturesque glen 
back of the new dorm was but an 
ugly gash in the face of nature when 
he was there. 

Perhaps the most delightful of all 
experiences was the call upon the 
old English professor whom the m. 
of the h. had casually accepted in his 
college days as an exponent of the 
king’s English and an expounder of 
solid literature. Yet somehow thru 
the passing years he had done far 
more than merely teach English. He 
had interpreted life and stimulated 
thought; he had presented and rep- 
resented culture. He had an ideal, 





and it glimmered thru the casual 
years of college life to become a gen- 
erous and heart warming glow in 
later years. 

As we sat on the porch sipping 
the professor’s wife’s iced lemonade, 
I studied the dignified face of the 
professor. Never have I seen so 
much intelligence and benignity in 
so small a space. I thought perhaps 
I was prejudiced by the startling 
clarity with which this gentle learned 
man discoursed upon the farmer’s 
problem. How much more charitably 
he saw our efforts than we some- 
times do ourselves! How broad his 
vision! It was a world war—it left 
a world situation. He mourned the 
recent generations of students who 
came to college and left it with the 
same purpose in life—to get rich. 
He rejoiced in the generations now 
seeking classic halls. Realizing that 
riches are unlikely, they are con- 
cerned with subject-matter and the 
possibilities of full living that lie in 
achievement and service—apart from 
money. 





June 23, 1934 


When we mingled with the gir] 
graduates of the class of 1934, at the 
alumnae banquet, my disillusionmen; 
was a trifle stayed to see the slender 
waists and long, sweeping skirts of 
the girls. I suppose many a good 
wife will store her pictures away for 
the next twenty-five years, only to 
marvel each housecleaning season 
over their crisp shoulder ruffles, or 
how they held up so much skirt with 
se little bodice. 





The toasts, the 
passed about, the urbane white- 
haired president, the old songs and 
the cameraderie of charming people 
engendered considerable alma mater 
spirit. Even I acquired a little “loy- 
alty-in-law,” and we felt quite senti- 
mental as we parted from the last 
hand-shaking chap with his little 
joke about tottering back twenty-five 
years from now. We strolled along 
the very sidewalk the naught-nine 
class had put down for a memorial, 
and slowly wandered in the sott 
June night under the stately old 
trees. . We talked softly of this 
and that. ... Old girls—pooh! 


memory book 





And said my farmer husband, “For 
polite feeds, those two were pretty 
good today, but let’s go downtown 
and get something to eat.” Which 
and where we met many of 
ye hearty banquet folke again. 





Why Blame the Child? 


aan gray when friends are ex- 
\?7 pected in, or mother is particu- 
larly busy getting ready to go away, 
the children are unusually “bad.” 
Billy runs around and around the 
sitting-room — enough to drive one 
mad—and quiet Bess all at once be- 
gins to ask questions to the limit of 
endurance. Yet the children do not 
know friends are expected or that 
mother is going out. At least, one 
supposes such innocence, since they 
have not been told. 

Yet in some subtle way the chil- 
dren some unusual circum- 
stance. Why is mother going about 
the rooms, adjusting shades, filling 
flower vases, arranging books? Or 
why does she stand by her bureau, 
finishing her toilet, and end by snap- 
ping her bag open and shut again 
and again, to see if everything want- 
ed is in it? Something is in the air, 
and the children know it. Mother 
does not think she is nervous, but 
there is a lack of poise which cer- 
tainly is communicated to the chil- 
dren. 

The point is, why blame the chil- 
dren when the fault is not theirs? A 
better way is to anticipate their state 
of mind, dependent upon the moth- 
er’s, and provide for it. Some little 
entertainment could be arranged for 
the children, to be going on at the 
time—a bit of work or play—if there 
is no one else to provide for them 
while mother is so extra busy. 


sense 


Situation Is Not Pleasant 


Grown people often scold children 
for what they call “quarreling,” but 
what the children themselves regard 
as a sort of court. Voices may be- 
come loud, there is argument, and it 
seems high time for interference. As 
a matter of fact, the situation is not 
pleasant for grown people, but, after 
all, children have their rights. 

One day, Aunt Myra was listening 
to a loud dispute between her little 
nephew, a boy of six, and his young- 
er sister. Finally, unable to stand it 
any longer, she attempted to arbi- 
trate. Whereupon Robert turned up- 
on her firmly, tho respectfully, and 
said: “Aunt Myra, you don’t have 
to say a single word. I was talking 
to Rose.” 

Aunt Myra saw that he was right, 
and at once retired. 

One mother said that when all 
voices were loud she was better sat- 
isfied. No one child was being im- 
posed upon. If things got too lively, 
she did not scold, but called the chil- 
dren in. Then she helped hold the 


court. Each child stated his case 
without interruption from any other. 
The result usually was that the dis- 
pute settled itself. 

Unfortunately, with little children, 
naps and bedtime are very often sea- 
sons of much unhappiness. Almost 
every afternoon, I hear a cry of rage 
from four-year-old Benny, next door 
~—howls, shrieks, commands, 
times even spanks, and then more 
howls. It is Benny’s naptime. By 
her method, his mother so excites 
her child that it is a wonder he ever 
sleeps. 

Another mother lies down on the 
bed with her little son when he re- 
sents being made to stop his play 
And maybe there is a story or song 
—something soothing. If sleep does 
not come, the child has rested, at 
least. But more than likely he does 
sleep. 

It is neither wise nor fair to con- 
tribute to the unrest of a child by 
scolding. In doing so, you are ag 
vating the very condition you wish 
to relieve. —Viola Woodville. 


some- 


Mrs. E Mi lis New Leader 
The appointment of Mrs. Sarah 
Porter Ellis, River Forest, Ill., as 


state leader of home demonstration 
agents in Iowa was announced re- 
cently by President Raymond \M 
Hughes. She will assume her duties 
July 1. 

Miss Neale S. Knowles, whom Mrs. 
Ellis succeeds, is finishing twenty- 
four years as head of home econom- 
ics extension work in Iowa, having 
reached the age limit set by the 


state board of education for per 
sons holding administrative  posi- 
tions. She will continue as a mem 


ber of the home economics extension 
staff. 

Miss Knowles came to the Iowa 
extension service in December, 1907, 
as assistant state leader. She as 
sumed full charge in 1910. She is 
now on furlough, traveling in Eng: 
land. Dean Genevieve Fisher, of the 
division of home economics, has 
been acting state leader for the past 
several months. 

Mrs. Ellis was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1916. She 
has had seven years’ extension expe 
rience in North Carolina, was acting 
head of home economics extension 
work in Nebraska for a year, and 
the past winter has been in charge 
of the rural housing survey and the 
subsistence garden program in Vil 
ginia. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


A Trip to Alaska 


K odder Corn and Sorghum 


Use Every Available Silo for Economy 


HERE is no doubt that thou- 
sands of acres of land have been 
planted to fodder during the past 
two weeks, since the appearance of 
rain and since the ruling of the AAA 
permitted corn-hog contract signers 
to plant corn for fodder, and grain 
sorghums on any.land, except 
tracted acres. Under this ruling, land 
on Which small grain and pastures 
have been ruined by drouth and 
chinch bugs can still be made to 
produce considerable feed before 
frost. In chinch bug areas, of course, 
corn, sorghum, sudan grass or millet 
should not be sown, as they will only 
be ruined by the second brood of 
this insect. In such areas, soybeans 
should be sown. Soys that are up by 
this time may still make a big and 
valuable hay crop, and so long as the 
seed can be put into the ground by 
July 4, if there is enough moisture in 
the soil, they will make a good crop. 
In sections where there are no 
chinch bugs, fodder corn and grain 
oi. forage sorghums will produce 
very good crops of forage, either har- 


con- 


yested as dry forage or silage. Such 
silage, of course, will not have as 
high a feeding value as that made 


from corn planted at the usual time; 


nevertheless, it will have greater 
value than if the same corn were 


fed as dry fodder, owing to the fact 
that it will be consumed with 
waste in the form of silage. 


less 


silage feeding as compared with 
whole corn, especially for 
those whose farms are equipped with 
silos. Those who have silos should 
by all means use them this fall, and 
not allow them to stand empty, as 
has so often occurred in recent years. 
The corn used in these tets yielded 
35 bushels per acre, or 4.2 tons of 
well matured . 
Figured on the basis of bushels of 
corn produced per acre, Lot 1 re- 
turned 22 cents a bushel; Lot 2, 39 
cents, and Lot 3, 30 cents. These 
figures, of course, are only relative, 
for the return per acre depended on 
the price at which the cattle sold, 
but from that one may estimate the 
relative effectiveness of the three 
niethods of feeding the corn. 

There is one thing about the grind- 
ing of the shock corn, which should 
not be overlooked, which is this: 
The man who owns a grinding outfi 
and has plenty of labor available, 
which could not be utilized if whole 
shock corn were fed, would have 
saved the grinding charge in this 
test, and in that event the steers of 
Lot 1 would have brought a cash in- 
come for corn consumed equivalent 


shock 


silage. 


to $14.77 per acre, or over $1 more 
per acre than the silage returned. 
The grinding of the shock corn 


amounted to a cost of $7.02 per acre 
as figured in this case. 
who desire to grow grain 


Those 














Sorghum may be planted in rows or broadcast for silage or dry fodder. 


The latter statement is based upon 
a feeding test made last year by the 
Michigan experiment. station, in 
which three lots of yearling steers 
were fed for a period of 155 days. 
All lots were fed (in addition to 
corn in three different forms, to be 
mentioned later) approximately two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and from 
§ to 2.5 pounds of alfalfa hay per 
day. The corn fed to Lot 1 was in 
form of ground shock corn; to 
Lot 2, in the form of silage, and to 
Lot 3, in the form of whole shock 





Lot 1 consumed about 2.2 pounds 
t alfalfa per day; Lot 2, fed silage, 
uly 1.6 pounds, and Lot 3, 2.5 
Pounds per head per day. Without 
into details, the returns per 
acre of ground shock corn for Lot 1, 
Incliding pork produced after the 
steers, was $7.75: for Lot 2, fed 
Silage, $13.60, and for Lot 3, fed 
shock corn, $10.45 per acre. In these 
calculations, the corn was charged 
at cost of production, including man 
labor, horse labor, use of tractor and 
Silage cutter, and motor and rough- 
age mill used for grinding the fodder 
ior Lot 2. The cost was, respectively, 
for the three lots, $13.02 per acre for 
Lot 1; $8.82 for Lot 2, and $4.38 for 
Lot 3. The cost of grinding the shock 
rn, as compared with feeding it 
Vhole, was very high. On the other 
and, the waste incident to feeding 
the whole shock corn, as compared 
‘ith feeding it in the form of silage, 
save a much larger net return per 
acre when fed as silage. 
This emphasizes the economy of 


going 





or forage sorghums for forage pur- 
poses on non-contracted acres may, 
in a rough way, apply the shock 
corn and silage figures mentioned 
above, as they will no doubt fit a 
sorghum crop quite closely. 

Fodder corn and forage sorghums, 
seeded about July 4 or before, will 
produce more good feed than many 
realize, and this is a year when rough- 
age will be at a premium, hence ev- 
ery drouth stricken acre should be 
utilized to the fullest extent. As re- 
lated elsewhere in this issue, 
tracted acres may now be planted to 


con- 


forage sorghums or any roughage 
crop, except corn and grain sor- 
ghums, and the feed utilized this 


year. Wise use of that land, for which 
the government will pay a rental ben- 
efit this year, will materially add to 
the farmers’ income in terms of live- 
stock. No grain as such may be har- 





vested on land rented to the gov- 
ernment. 
\ y ao j Oo 
New Hog Ruling 
Corn-hog contract signers who 


have lost some or all of their pigs 
farrowed in the spring of 1934, may 
farrow enough more fall pigs to 
give them the full number of pigs 
which they are allowed to raise un- 
der their contracts This is in ac- 
cordance with a ruling made by Dr. 
A. G. Black, government hog admin- 
istrator, on June 12. The ruling 
does not apply to loss of feeder pigs. 
It means only the death loss of pigs 
actually farrowed and owned by the 
producer on his farm. 


A swift two and one-half days’ 
jcurney on the train across Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana 


and Washington, to Seattle, a 
derful day seeing Mt. Rainier, a night 
at Seattle, and then nine days of 
travel on the inland sea to Alaska 
and return; a half day’s stop at Van- 
couver, then a day at the gem of the 
Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise, and 
thence home thru Canada, is in brief 
the story of the Alaska trip I have 
planned. And what a wonderful one 
it will be! 

The days on the train will give us 
a chance to get acquainted and form 
friendships that will be lasting. Mt. 
Rainier makes a needed change from 
train travel and it will be a marvel- 
ous day of our journey. Then an op- 
portunity next morning to do a little 
sight-seeing at Seattle. Then a nine- 
day cruise on the inland 
Alaska and return. And I miss my 
guess if those who go do not say it is 
the most restful and interesting ex- 
perience they ever had. Mrs. Mary 
Lee Davis, in her interesting story of 
Alaska, calls it “Uncle Sam’s Attic.” 
Unlike the states on our own main- 
land, where you have only to step 
across the border, Alaska’s stairway 
is the inland sea, and a more inter- 
esting one could not be imagined. 
You can not rush up this stairway 
two steps at a time, and you would 
not if you could. 

Shimmering water, 
forests, snow-capped mountains, a 
narrow, twisting path constantly 
opening up new vistas ahead—bays, 
forests, glaciers and mountains— 
make it a trip that can never be ef- 
faced from your memory. You sit in 
a comfortable deck chair, while the 
boat churns steadily north, the days 
lengthen, and you wish they might 
be even longer, so fascinating is the 
journey. You visit the fishing capi- 
tals of Alaska—Ketchikan and Pe- 
tersburg—noted for their salmon and 
halibut canneries. Great fleets of 
fishing boats make their headquar- 
ters at these towns. 


won- 


seas to 


innumerable 


“Don’t Miss a Single Stop!” 


Wrangell, the Alaskan city noted 
for its unique Indian totem poles 
and rich Indian lore; Juneau, the 
capital, on the shore, with mountains 
7.000 feet high seeming to be right 
over it; Skagway, from which the 
trip to the Yukon gold fields is the 
shortest; Sitka and Haines, are other 
interesting towns visited. 

One lady who made this trip three 
years ago wrote me a very interest- 
ing letter about it, and said: “Have 
your folks get off at every town, even 
tho it is two o’clock in the morning, 
as all are different and interesting 
and should not be missed.” 

To sum it all up, the trip is so full 
of thrills that it defies description. 
A number of reservations have al- 
ready been made. I have accomoda- 
tions for only fifty, and will take 
are of reservations in the order re 
ceived. The cost is low, and the trip 
will be one of education, rest and en- 
jeyment. For two in a lower berth, 
the cost is $260 for each person; one 
in a lower berth, $275; one in an up- 
per, $269. To accommoda- 
tions on the boat, I must know how 
many wish to go by July 1, and a $25 
deposit per person should reach me 
by that time. I extend all who are 
able to go a cordial invitation to join 
our party. If you have not received 
the folder telling about the trip, fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to 
me at once. The time is short! 


secure 


John P. Wallace, 1101 Walnut St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yes, I want to go with you on the 
Alaska trip. Save a lower or upper 
berth for me (specify which). I will 
send a reserva- 
tion so it will reach you July 1, and 
will forward the balance by July 8. 


$25 deposit for the 


PI oo vscccdccciuscicccceseccuncdecsticreranthansevuneneineege 
Address ner 
sesides myself, 


jecaiiiiiniag other per- 
sons wish to go also. 
O Send me folder. 
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“They have to 
go some to 





set in my ways . 
when it comes to coffee. I'm 
sticking to Tone’s.” 
will you, once you try 






~ 


\ — 
A\\ Varieties 


Four rich, mellow, vacuum 
“ packed blends, Old Golden, 
=> Coffee House, Zest and Rus- 
set. Each deliciously fresh 
and economical to suit every 
taste, every purse. Your 
TONE'S grocer has one or more 
SPICES. them. 


There are two kinds of spices, 
Tone’s and “others 








- ad “I may be old, but I’m not 


And so 












Try to keep insects 
from getting a start. 
They are easier to 
kill when young. 
Spray flowers and vegetables early with 
“*Black Leaf 40.” Kills insects both by 
contact and by fumes, and is quick-acting. 
No waiting for results with *‘ Black Leaf 
40.”’ Concentrated —a little makes a lot of 
spray. Sold everywhere, 


HAS MANY USES. ‘‘Black Leaf 40” is 
versatile. When sprayed on the lower 
branches of shrubs and evergreens, keeps 
dogs away. Kills insects on both plants and 
animals, Controls poultry lice and feather 
mites. Directions on labels and free leaflets tell 
bow to kill various insects with Black Leaf 40.” 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated Louisville, Kentucky 








GRAIN BINS 


Safe storage for all grain until 
you are able to get the most out 


of it. Improve grain quality by 
regulating moisture content and 
preserving protein values. Cut 
shrinkage. Full protection against 
fire, rats and the weather. Com- 
ply with loan storage regulations. 
Owners report Butler Bins 24 
years old good for many more. 
Six improved features at no extra 
price. See your dealer or write 
for delivered prices. 
Butler Manufacturing Company 


1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave. S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 








When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 





Iowa Homestead. 
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: OUR READERS MARK 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































x HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 
Rates and Information ___ MALE __ GRAVE MARKERS KODAK FINISHING 
MANUFACTURER GUARANTEED SHOES, 30 §12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE HAND COLORED. ENLARGEMENT WT 
Our classified advertising rate, without dis- years in business, wants salesmen. Keady cash grave markers; full size; lettered free; freight each roll, 25c. Colorgraph-5, Dunning Stat = 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word per daily. No experience required. Sales outfit free. paid. Guaranteed. Granite Arts, Inc.,' Omaha, Chicago. ~ ; 64 ation, 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions; 12 Write Mason Shoe Manufacturing Company, Dept. Nebraska. 7 = 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs G80, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. a HOG FEEDERS ye yn gt oh; When pENLARGEME NTS 
CO oe rey aunecuting times, Send itanent | WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE 45 RU “SUCCESSFUL” SELF FEEDERS, Chicago. whkiratiiomeirndiee:. ~thammmp 
contains less than 14 words, remittance should by short plan. Work under new National Code "were $42, now $28; other sizes. Save chore 
be for $2.10 for each insertion that guarantees salaries, Can earn living while and feed. Des ‘Moines ‘meubator Co., Des Moines, ES 
Count each whole number, initial and sign learning. Write Moler College, 59 E. Monroe  jowa, A SUR-SHOT” WORM OIL FOR SWINE. 
j as a word. Count your name and, address as Street, Chicago. sail NOG WATERERS oa aad jiterature a. Fa ~aiared Chemical 
a part of the ad. Thus, ““F. L. Wires’’ is counted WANTED FARMERS, AGE 18 TO 50, QUAL- p mbdol< Cath ens 
as three words, * ‘226 West 21st St.” is counted ify for steady Government jobs. Commence $105- SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNT ON GOLD MEDAL MINE RAL WATER CRYSTALS 
as four words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,” is $175 month. Write today for valuable free infor- Hog Waterers and repair parts, also supply TEXAS MI RAL W - 
ro ap as two. ont “$5,432,000” are mation. Instruction Bureau, 384, St. Louis, Mis- barrels for Monarch Hog Waterers. Hargrove Com- ; Two $1.50 packages gATER 
each counted as one wor sourl, - > > 
od = sour pany, Des Moines. Each makes 15 ipalvine: Pa st $1 
“C. O. D.”* counts as three words, “R. F.D. | AVIATION OPPORTUNITY, GROUND TRAIN cents latkegn i Sim send fi 
” é } ‘ I N- postage. Or we pay posta if uu ‘ 
I So: We, —_ p 4 ing for limited number. Home study. Box 59, _HOSE =F With “order, Money-back guarantee. you send $1 
Sates issue. Gate. ¥ + ton cays American Technical Institute, Des Moines, lowa. LADIES; BEAUTIFUL fiLx HOSE. SLIGHTLY ucts, Dept. 38, 419 Starr St., Dallas, Texas. 
: imperfect, 5 pairs » postpai atisfaction POOR ne 
ai it you have not advertised with us. recently, was ER he eS SEAUTY GUL: guaranteed. Economy ‘Hosiery Company, Asheboro, 3150 BRINGS ¥ Nitta — 
mi cde peg ” One Bescscene be your banker ture by short plan. Work under new National —— —— raising mushrooms. Instructions free. ' Chisago 
am aveie - = i me femponsibjo bucinem mes. Code test puazentes . antacie i a Cc os ene aa RU! ee Mushroom Company, 3820 Fulton “street, Ci poy 
with — order. Write or print your ad plainly. Street, “Cineax fettethn need mieartetritn ai ROLLS DEVELOPED PRINTED 25 Ste ae otk 
e 2a gO. -- --Z2C GASH FOR G - : —— : 
repectngTur connenince, in fieuring, the | wALEOR_ FEMALE Man your flim Yo-the-bagere and best Hoikdever. CASH AQH GOLD TEETH, JEWELIEE, WATCTE 
able advertisements for various insertions: TEACHERS _ WANTED — MANY VACANCIES oped and. 8 good. prints ‘Euaranteed plus 8x10 inch ment resewwed” Satistaction absolutely oS or 
ra eet: eae doe se i listed, rural, grade, and high schools; all depart- —— coupon only 25c. Reprints any fize 3c articles cheerfully returned. Our bankers and Chi- 
Words ~ Number _ ak Inserti ments, Teachers’ Exchange, Dept. 4, Kansas City, wa . Geppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des oles, cago Association of Commerce are your references 
ons Kansas. aoe. for honest dealings. Information free. Chicago Gold 
14 \, J 10/8 ‘Pools | Pecks ; ‘ — — LOOK! IMPORTANT NOTICE! COLORED EN- ones en Refining Company, 573 Mailers 
* = 1.72 5 argement and 8 onex Art rints from every uilding, Chicago. 
31 -| $3 2-30) 9.45) 10. Os} 12 ___FARM MACHINERY | roll developed only 25 cents, or 8 reprints and CASH FOR OLD GOLD TEETH. CROW NS. 
<5 i 4. 3-48 12. $0) 13.44| .16 INERATORS, MOTORS. AT BARGAIN. Colored enlargement also 25 cents. Comet Photo bridges, jewelry by return mail. I * most t 
42 ‘ 6 oa4 Tet: 4G cel ° 4 prices, One half pone repulsion induction alter- Service, Box 1706, Minneapolis, Minnesota. cause I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guar. 
49 73 14.70] 22.05| 23:52] 35: : nating ot. $12.90. — Electrical Surplus Com- FOR THOSE WHO LIKE GOOD PICTURES— _ anteed or shipment returned. Government, licensed, 
: 56 ......| 8.40! 16.80] 25.20] 26.88] 40:32 pany, Doe pane auikee Ave., Chicago. Roll developed, 9 beautiful crystal gloss border Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 1500 Hen- 
i —— me. <i WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE _ prints, one in miniature folder, 25¢ coin. Nation- nepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
d — operating a Portable Feeder mill. New wise Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Min- PIPES | AND FLUES 
_AUCTIONEERS i pee tine ba ee 6ST ee PE PRIN —aaingEp PIPE, BOILER FLUES. 1% INCH PIPE, 
Db. Dws slwe ) ee aie tOLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL_ PAINTED foot. 2 inch Flues, 10¢ foot. Used. Gi 
UNITS SEVEN, 21 TO 24 INCH ALL STEEL THRESH- enlargement, 25c, ‘Prompt service. Work. guat- Hfarris Machine 9 Si Soe, Seraniees. 
ane K ity. Free Catalog. “Omatta OLr EGE, 7 . KANSAS ers, $175 to $250. Two cylinder a staal anteed.” Individual aitention to esch  pleture. Harris Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn Sota, 
atalog ia-Chicago, Terms soon.  shellers. Hay baler, $125. Tom Maxwell, Shenan- Janesville Film Service, C25, Janesville, Wisconsin. REFRIGERATORS 
____ COMMISSION HOUSES te ii SppTPATTEe os 2 ROLLS DE bVELOPE 2D — TWO BE ag ICELESS R EF RIG }ERATORS. LOWERS BY 
{EME} -R — USED PARTS FOR AUTOS, double weight professional enlargements and yindlass into well, cistern or special excavatic 
YOUR CAPONS, BROIL ERS AND OTHER trucks, tractors. We sell cheap Write, wire, guarentee’ never fade perfect tone prints, 25¢ coin, Use nature’s refrigeration system. Empire Com .ny, 
poultry, also dressed veal, bring more money Elmwood Auto Wrecking Company, Galesburg, 4 Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Washington, Iowa. 
when shipped to the house favored by biggest buy- Jllimois. ANY SIZE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED SILos 
yo gasment prices paid for eggs in case or carload WRITE ME FOR BARGAINS IN RECONDI- 25e, including two enlargements from the_ best - - . 
ots. Parcel post shipments welcome. Check mailed tioned tractors suitable for threshing. H. F._ negatives. Acme Developing Studio, Box 176— OWN AN INDEPE NDENT SILO—PAY AS IT 
Fy ang 4 re 1 +> G. ports — = Merritt, Third _and Vine Streets, Des Moines, Iowa. No, St. Paul, Minnesota. $$ oe ae a i A, to a. Lge able 
) ep ulton Market ricago. r aEn 3 — : = . and special discounts for early buyers. rile 
HIGHEGT PRICES LIVE POULTRY-COUAEITG Tee Takes, Goce ea re teins TART uot ous exhuore molly, Zhe: cate er A tope and prise for every farm. Write for folters 
B recognized. Coops furnished. We need fancy tractors, etc. 2. Mielke, New Hampton, Iowa. posures, 30c. Enlargement included. Midwest Photo Independent Silo Co., 503 P iisbt gies as" on ae 
arred Rock and Colored Broilers and Fryers. Jarppov > . spin, Service, Peoria, Illinois ; 5 . iry Ave., St. Pau 
: Write us. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Com- IMPROVED CROWFOOT BURRS FOR GRIND- aix”6 6SCORT”CMrR I GQHT > Minnesota. 
pany, 127 South Water Market, Chicago. __ers. Fred Miller, 917 Farnam, Omaha. ____- SIX. OR) EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL AND Bry a CONCRETH SIIA ‘TEN PAYS For 
ARMOUR AND” COMPANY, "DEPT. “D.—a23 hecrrints AoC, ileal Photo Bervice, Hox Ty fepitSelf the first year. Silage is best. and cheapest 
ie = yes negatives. niversa *hoto ervice. ox ° feed Ww Io1 aa : 
Fulton St., Chicago Live and Dressed Poultry LIVESTOCK St. Paul, Minnesota. og Write lowa Concrete Crib & Silo Company, 
—Eggs—Veal. Immediate returns—highest prices. FE CS. : : ~ —— Des_Moines. 
Write for tases —bulletine-——fre Cees. .  _-_ == HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTUKE IN Oe 
we, ‘ake etins—free booklet on dressing, FOR SALE — REGISTERED ROAN POLLED on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 35¢ TOBACCO 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POULTRY, VEAL a en ~_ Seventeen months old. Adolf sos wine. eee Rays Photo Service, La et 8 OF, | gad o SUBSCS. ENJOY KEN- 
: ore, & saa pa Be AS 2 4 svieser, Hartley, Lowa. : 8 _ tucky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing, 30 
5 quotation and. Free et guaranteed. Write for SOLLED SHORTHORNS, COWS, HEIFERS DECKLE EDGED PICTURES, LATEST IN big twists, sweet or natural, $1; S80 fu size sacks 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established 1878 : ang bull calves. Campbell & Weidman, Dunker- , Photo a eg Retin ogg RS gy os sweet piu gS wig oe sere. Si. oe ul § se 
$ ~ os yn, Iow 25c. Rosebuc 10to Company, Bo o, a a Mure 
; mg oy gy Ag oP B lis, oy POLLED SH SHORTHORN BULLS ANY AGE AND lis. Minnesota. Tobacco Company. Murray. “Ken ucks aa 
: . . ! r y 4 s&s = ; 7 , y 7 y ~ FP au 
Poultry, veal, eggs ‘and butter a 2 see, color. J. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa, Clayton FOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS—SEND TO AMERI- “KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE. GUARANTEED 
obtained. Returns mailed same day County ; 5 can Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, best _grade- chewing or smoking, 10 pounds. $1; 
H WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED Pou Lary County ay -eattbE————— Minnesota. Roll developed, printed and 2 enlarge- pS Le go rige of — s Ce ite Burley, 
: A? SD—L Y ? ; SSSE ments 2fc. a ree box Sweet Plugs, manu- 
; and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Wri COWS—10 FRESH GUERNSEYS. EASY MILK- 7 5 > 5 ILE WE facturing recipe, flavoring. Doran Farms, Murray 
ag ee and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 ers and high producing. 10 high grade Guernsey i oe posi ol iguaranieed —, Boe. Renta _ 
2 ulton St., 1icago heifer calves. J. Donald Gillaspey, Lamoni, lowa. Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, La Crosse, W isconsin, BOX US rARS J bsg’ 5 15 LBS. MILD, 
4 FEATHERS CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE SPECIAL OFFER 15 GUARANTEED RE- easy burning smoking, -25; or 12 Ibs 
4 a > 4 . “ 4 ‘ ) é vy D > 
: WE BUY GOOSE AND DUCK FEATHERS AT F and MFonticelion'T Priced reasonable. Shomont prints and two be autiful Summer Gloss_enlarge- balnewoutensd | Showing, Rie , BS . el. 
ye tis Ane spent 9, Columbia Feather Com- —-22™._Bonticello, Lowa. ments 25¢c. Summers’ Studio, Unionville Missouri, free. Tobacco Union, B73, Banda ana. Ke nt a 
pany, 3 West Huron Street, Chicago. SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DEV Pp] —s - 
‘ A ? a ¥ os the ING t 
y MISCELLANEOUS eight_ sparkling prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. Ace LONG | BRIG nT ‘ i = LL OW c HEW TN B OF 
u DOGS AND PET STOCK |. AIRFOIL PROPELLERS Photo Service, Box 223, Minneapolis, Minnesota chewing, 5. Quality ‘cherry’ red. chewing, 3 ger inn 
4 SPRCIAIL—GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD HIGH SPEED AIRFOIL PROPELLERS FoR BOLD DEVELOPED AND Aly 4 Company, Capes, Kentucky. — a Te 
pups. (A good farm dog.) Males, spayed fe- driving auto generators direct. Guaranteed, prin including O enlargeme es F e, Entucky. 
males, $5. (Raised from unkenneled parents, work- Albers Propeller Company, Cherokee, Towa. Se Snapshot ve Winona, = TWO Wl =a “GOLDEN HEART.’ TENNI "S FINEST 
ing every day.) (Heeler stock—no_ guessing.) igghhidag™ — - ee EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS O BEAU- mellow natural leaf, 10 pounds smoking of 
(Year's trial, training instructions.) Rat Terrier ee i Li BATTERIES _ ———_—. tiful enlargements with each roll. 25c. Perfect chewing, $1. Box of Twists free. Farmers Sales 
bred for rats, Toy Terriers, Fox Terriers, Collies. AMAN 4 by AR = 1IGeT B: ATTE SRIES ‘SPECIAL F ilm_ Service La_ Crosse, Wi consin. Company, Paris, Tennessee. 
¢ . a » ¢ > nen > 3 8. J ‘te Pw se a <r e 7 . EPt Tr ae. Ae a 
eanyeiae ounels “Reinbeck,. ng ~~? Amana Soctety, High, iowa. ete new set. Write, FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25¢ COIN IN- GOLDLEAF FULL FLAVORED GUARANTE ED 
» hs : ie te a no = cluding two enlargements. Century Photo Serv- first class chewing, pipe or cigarette tob 5 
z GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS tHE eo BATTERY MANUFACTURING | COM- ice. Box 829, La Crosse, Wisconsin he, $1, ten, $1.76. Scraps, 10c Ib. Rives Farms, 
; , only farm dog. test guaranteed heeler stock in ae 1y, : a pe oO, owa yet our prices On hew ROLLS DEVELOPED ae SIZE. : 5c. EN- Sedalia, Kentucky ess 
i United, States. uither sex or spayed females are Farm_Light Batteries ee ae largement coupon offer Individual service. SPRCIAL:—MAY WE SEND YOU 3 DOZEN 
mi ol pipe ow ren. Highview  Kentels,” Cedar ¥ __FARM LIGHT PLANTS c Palen Studio, Caledonia, Minnesota plugs chewing or 3 dozen_sacks smoking f ZT -. 
Falls, a. Sait 7 FOR SALE, LIMITED NUMBER NE wD ROLL DE VELOPED AND 16 PRINTS 116 SIZE 07-10 days trial? Carlton Tobacco Company, Pa- 
SHEPHERD COLI IE, POLIC E AND T TER- Electric Deep Well Pumps, $70 each; including or smaller, 25c¢ coin Reprints 3c each, ” Smart ducah, tucky. —— 
; peg a gg A ae Fg og pero eS ay MR FB gy Fn oray Photo Shop. Winona, Minnesota. ___ MS cay eee th jgBED CHEWING. 10; 
3 Shepherd cattle dogs, Heelers, $12. Isaks 3rook- : . : _ Towa. FIRST FILM DEVELOPED. & PRINTS, 1 EN- cky Burley, 5; Either avoring. Be 
44 ings, ‘South. Dakota pana, SER. Tana. Hoos ” ‘an & aoe ~ oe ~ is . DAN rs, COST poe largement. 30c coins. Superior Photo’ Service, Choate. B. 295. Hickman, Kentucky. ___ = 
; a == aan = ee _ing to operate and last a lifetime. Cireularfree, Dent. S. Waterloo. Tows LECT LEAF SMOKING_OR ¢ WING TO- 
} a ag Eg hy ee Ee *  GRAWFORD'S PHOTO -SERVICH HUMBOLDT bacco, aS $1. Box’ cigars free. Pro 
. ) « ° a wate eS suaranteer Satistac- 5 >. an Tt) rre: Pp 
A tion, 0. A. Natterstad, Estherville, lowa. MAKE WIND BATTERY | CHARGER Pee iartowa., Any roll finished, 25¢ coin. Free en- gressive Farmers, Mayfield. Kentucky. _____ 
ig — TI : 7 - aT ights. Construction plans 25c¢ (coin). Robert largement and_counons MILD PIPE TOBACCO, 5 POUNDS, 65c,; 1081. 
e HIGH CLASS COLLIES COMPANIONS ‘Ne ‘ . ———_ — ~ e > 
; gy titchdogs, the kind that bring home the cows. ety Aes WkETES ————— 20 REPRINTS | 25e. FIEM DEVELOPED . 2 Pipe free. United Farmers, Mayfield. Kentuchs, 
4 vomont, Monticello, Tow prints each negative, 25c,  Skrudland, os VETERINARY 
a = ——s h 1'yY F > REIGQHT OWN Overhill, Chicago. ws TY 
SHEPHERD PUPS—REAL HEELERS AND W E RUY FEED BAGS, PAY FREIGHT ON Overhill £0, COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURELY 
; ‘ wate ii dog Es Fox Terriers. Wayside Kennels, meen or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 21 oer gt BEA £6, o0e , FIL. M t DEVE L- (Abortion), ruinous disease, stopped quickly snd 
7 anborn, Minnesota. ee et re ee oped, > prints, 2c Smart ervice, any, prevented no matter what anyone tells you. «nez- 
i YPuR PLE RIRBON NEWFOUNDLAND poas, WHEN. ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED Wisconsin vensive, guaranteed Unparalleled _ record Nom 
fe 5 to $15. Wilbur Rector, Parker, South Dakota’s advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FIEM breeding corrective included free. Remarkable ref- 
3 oldest_ Kennel laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers finished. La Crosse Film Company, La Crosse, erences and official honors. Bellwood Farms, So 
> SS -_——. — Market Wisconsin. Richmond, Virginia 
i FARM LANDS WELL _ REFRIGER 
ome ATORS 
' BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT ICELESS WELL REFRIGERATORS —WERE 
U from the State of Minnesota. No commission to T $38, now $12. Cost nothing to operate. Des 
4 pay and more than 3,000 farms, big and small, JER - I ANK NOW OW Moines Incubator Company, Des Moines, 1 oe 
e from which to select yours. Only 10 per cent cash 
needed to get possession Balance on 35% year —== —— ee WooL 
contract. 5% per cent interest. For descriptive AMANA ALL WOOL BATTS FOR “COMFORT. 
lists and further information address Dept of ers may be obtained in exchange for tf 
meas Credit, State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Min- TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND or purchased direct from our. mill. Write for 
4 SaaS : a s = Be descriptive folder. Amana Society, IT Dy 
; GhT A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH IOWA HOMESTEAD Amana, Towa + 
i net eakots oF northern Minnesota. Conditions never . oe : : FARMERS WOOL —MADE INTO BLANKETS 
; ay ea 4 gt FE gg * 4 WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, robes, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send ! 
' whieh state Fag nS in : Ask ; about reduced Des Moines, Iowa. Waeendn Montieelt —_ o : 
é rates Send for information to H Funston. TNawWwEDING “aE a TrIED 
q No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minne es Min- " wW HEN ti ANSW ERING id J ASS pt iv 
: ise oa a ipanemsaes Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows.. times in your Deen” Warner and towa HometaaacOar headed 
NDEPENDENCH, SECURITY ASSURED, irket.”” E or 
% w rth Dakota Minnes« an me ntana, Idaho, paper. Remittance for $ is enclosed a = ———————SS -= 
? ash ington, Oregon farms Sar prices, easy Cn - nnn OOPS SSA enaen ; . ° 
terms Descriptive literature, imt atin’ advice PATENT ATTORNEYS — 
Mention state J . 34 Northern Pacific (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) INVENTORS pore RS MAY HAVE 
sailwa i i arge commercial possibilities. Write im ten 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH, A GOOD REGION for free hook, “How to. Obta n a Paten! nd 
for general farn live stock production. Write ocnecuaceccvetecsenscessenesnocondecesncesenceessoneveseeccsnconn canbe edecsseesnnds connesseuccegesocennseceseoesoveccunenseseneeesases evcce “Record of Invention’’ form. Delays are dans od 
for free apy of The Southland BE. J. Hoddy, in patent matters ‘ree information on |! ~ 
General Development A ent, Dept. L-6. Louisville proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-L Adams I - 
& Nashville RR, Louisville, Kentucky encegpeecenencscehtpresences necnevetenescscuccesvencnsanconecgecascencesscssbesccccesseneececcesepest ecctaccsasseescucesooseescceesoosstes ing. Washington, D. C -_ 
NEW PEAL IN FARMS MINNESOTA, NORTH BAIR. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT 
D ot Montan Tdahe . us) ngton and Ore ou vécisbbsibasiopesGinnneussedsabenetessceiisibnisvas deipsibecuin sensed seasbeudienmetoesciaubensieskinnmadontnhieeosenimdonsennd seen torneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable 
ron. Ren re cheaper rices lower t ates ° Yes Me s ) a 
Write for free book. F. & Lealy. Dept. 707, Great TAL ant DICK 2) CHARGE FOR CONSUL 
Northe ni iv, St J 1, Minnesota Mee | Meee SS eeese tation or inquiry information. & Des Moines 
ye eee NEBRASKA AND SOUTH N Ridg.. Des Moines. Towa 
ern Minne foreclosed at cost for, sale PRU Sok vchvccis nce sekaneaninntasesnutantonyes a : = 
cee, ge aS ee ee nore cin codacadionsequestgnnesstectssseoteduubeominaliesmeenseneuiensal otto 
ee Bh. Chicanc, 1 sites . (Count as part. of ad) STARTED CHICKS _ 
CANADA. FOR INFORMATION REGARDING STARTED CHICKS FROM PROF. KINGS 
farm settlement opportunities in Western Canada Address mammoth brooding plant will save you x! xs 
PES Tanation Pe cifte Railway, 306 Union Station, é BE cccccccscccvcececcnvecseccoccccesces eves eee nee eeeeeeeeeeeeesenseeeeeeee sees eeeserereeereseeeeeeeers eeeesececeececes and trouble Quality guaranteed. i ae ¥ a 
Rt Pant Minnesota (Count as part of ad) old, also, pullets and, cockerels, Prices: rit 
MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. MUR- ee SI ee ane Nee CK $9.50 
‘s Land Offic (Established 1880.) W: ( USKY § K OLD KS. $° 
act’) ¥ Lan e " RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 ner 100, postpaid. Guaranteed strong, healthy. 
(ne ion Gk ey ian eink eel per cent live arrival. Hamilton ‘Hat ° 
; 3ancroft, Towa. 
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June 23, 1934 


BABY CHICKS 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


———————————— Oe 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE- 

ment governing any transaction between buyer 
and_ seller, who might advertise in these columns, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects 
advertisers and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement. Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the seller 
upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
not sntntaotory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly f and watered and returned immedi- 
ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
en one way, the buyer paying them the other 

ay. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper wil then refund the original pur- 
chase price poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general, custom in handling 
such transactjons and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
ILLINOIS. STATE _ ACCREDITED, 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Rhode _ Island Whites: 
Buff, Brown, large English White Leghorns; $6.30. 
Sussex; White Giant; $8.85. These chicks are all 
from selected flocks and OK by the state. Postage 
paid. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Mlinois, or 
235 East Franklin, Peoria, Mlinois. 


—__—___YERSEV WHITE | GIANTS “ 
rt a ETS — COCKERELS. WHITE GIANTS; 

Black Giants: Buff Minoreas; Lakenvelders. 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas 
—______WHITE LEGHORNS 
SUCCEED WITH OUR LARGE TYPE 

production chicks from two thousand Tancred 
hens bred_on our own farm, direct Tancred_ farms 
breeding. Big egg size. Old hen mating, $6.30 per 
postpaid. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, 




















E HEAVY 





WHITE MINORCAS 


WHITE MINORCA CHICKS FROM _50 ACRE 
farm. $7.50 prepaid. Tenth year. Flock mostly 
old hens. Personius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Min- 


nesota. 








DUCKS 
EGGS POSTPAID 
36. 150 Pekin layers. 





HUNDRED, 


$4.25 
Nelson, 


pUCK 
$1 Ira Griffis, 


1.60, 
Missouri. 





DUCKLINGS 


PEKIN PUCKLINGS, $12-100 
Certificate 4235. Mrs. William 


Falls, Iowa. 


. ORDER NOW. 
Iowa 


Jakobs, 








TURKEYS jet a 
TURKE YS 1] PREVENTED, 
cured. Pint $ . Sample 25c. Williams Turkey 

Tonic, Monticello, Illinois. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
THE 








BLACKHEAD __IN 








W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 


USE 
poultry for identification in case of 


all your 


theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


OPENFIELD TOMATO PL ANTS—L ARGE, LA- 
Stone, Chalk’s, Earliana, 500, 


beled. Baltimore, 
69c: 1,000, $1.19; 5,000, $4.98 Cabbage: 
Spring grown for late planting, Early 
Copenhagen, Dutch, Suecession; 500, 61¢ 
98c; 5.000, $3.98; 10.000, $7.50 Porto 
Nancy Hall potatoes (scarce) certified, 500, 
1.000, $1.89. Delivery guaranteed. No delay, all 
prepaid No lice. Model Farms, Hawesville, Ken 
cky 
PLANTS—GARDEN COLLECTION: PAY POST- 
man: 500 frostproof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, 
mixed as wanted; and 50 pepper, eggplant, 














coli or cauliflower, T5c 1.000-$1.25 sarge 
strong plants, mosspacked. Texas Plant Farms, 
Jacksonville, Texas. _ 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE. ONIONS, TOMA- 

toes, pepper, eggplant, cauliflower, and broc coli, 
100-50c: 500-$1: 1,000-$1.75. Postpaid. Lead 
ing varieties, mixed as wanted, moss spacke i. Satis 
faction guaranteed. East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, 
Texas. — a i rte i 
CABBAGE PLANTS—GUARANTEED PROMPT 

hipment. Expressed: 1,000-81: 10,000-87.25 
Postpaid: 500-$1 1,000-$1.50. Buckeye Farms, 
9 Hazel, Youngstown, Ohio ae 

SEED CORN 
75 DAYS NORTHWESTERN 7 DENT, 


BE AR LY 
est 95 per cent, 
Parkston, 


shelled, bushel $1.40 Bernhard 
npany Sout h_Dakot a ene 
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Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 

Central—Calhoun County, June 12—On 
June 7, heavy rains saved the crops. Oats 
will be short; many fields were pastured 
Hay crop short. Corn 43 cents, oats 36 
cents, butterfat 23 cents, eggs 10 to 14 
cents, hens 7 cents, springs 16 cents, hogs 
$2 to $3.20. Pig crop not so good this 
year. All feeds will be short, and the 
drouth will cause an advance in prices.— 
H. Wm. Schon. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
June 9—Two or three scattered showers 
in the last week have helped some. Oat 
fields generally infested with chinch 
bugs, Oats will not be worth harvest- 
ing. Some farmers contemplate pasturing 
oats, Regular pastures are very dry. 
Corn is holding its own pretty well. Hog 


Prices low. Cream 23 cents. Soybeans 
coming well._—J. J. McConnell. 
Southern—Davis County, June 11—We 
have had two good rains the past week. 
Oats are a failure, owing to drouth and 
bugs. Timothy meadows no good. Oat 
fields are being pastured and plowed up, 


to be planted to soybeans, of which a 
large acreage has been or will be planted. 
Pastures very short. Gardens and pota- 
toes also short. Corn growing nicely; 
Some fields have been cultivated. Some 
fields badly infested with chinch bugs. 
Water is getting scarce on some farms. 
No rain reported in some localities. High 
Wind today, which is drying out the 
ground very fast. Wool 22% and 23 
cents, corn 60 cents.—W. H. Kline. 
North-Central—Wright County, June 9 
—A good rain on June 7 and 8, which 
Surely makes things look better. First 


cutting of hay is short. Corn coming 
along well. Oats won't amount to much. 
Threshing will be a short job. Some have 


Pastured their oats. Those with blue 
rass pasture were out of feed long ago. 
Sweet clover pasture has been good. 


Farmers are pleased to get to sow con- 
tracted acres for hay.—Casper Hahn. 
Central—Greene County, June 9—A 
heavy rain here last night, which did 
f00d to corn and other growing vegeta- 
tion. Corn 43% cents, oats 36 cents, eggs 
10 cents. Some hogs, horses and chick- 
ens died during the extremely hot days. 
Corn plowing started second time. Oats 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


are heading. Hay is very short and 
searce. Livestock in generally good con- 
dition. Pastures will be helped to some 
extent by the rain.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
South-Central—Lucas County, June 11 


—Crop conditions are very discouraging, 
as a result of the drouth and chinch 
bugs. Early corn a foot high, but wilts 
every day. Oats a failure as a crop, and 
much of them are too dry for pasture. 
Almost no hay on lowland, and pastures 
are dry and dead. Many wells being dug, 


and farmers are out of grass and water— 


the most serious outlook for any crop 
since 1894. Fruit dropped off badly, and 
the berry crop was a failure. Dust 


annoying 
still hoping 
Burr. 

June 11—We 
distributed 
need more 
land has 


storms are frequent, and very 
to the housewives. We are 
for better conditions.—C. C. 

Central—Webster County, 
have had some unevenly 
showers, and most localities 
rain soon. Corn on fall plowed 
grown wonderfully the last few days. 
Spring plowed corn fields show only 
about a half stand yet. Pastures (except- 
ing blue grass) are picking up, as well 
as gardens. Oat fields are still a puzzle; 
some are heading out now. Will they 
get big enough to cut with binders? First 


cutting of alfalfa is being put up, and 
is making very little hay.—Oscar Peter- 
son. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 9— 


A good rain, which will help the hay and 
pastures a lot. Oats thin on the ground. 


This rain will insure some crop, how- 
ever. Gardens much improved. Some 
early planted corn will be knee high in 


another week. Top eggs are 14 cents.— 


E. A. MeMillin. 


Central—Grundy County, June 13— 
About three-fourths of an inch of rain 
on June 8, the first this year, started 
some corn that lay in dry dirt. Weather 
has been cool and dry since then. Pas- 
tures in bad shape and new meadows of 
last year’s seeding are short and in 


bloom. Some 
up and put 
ernment land 


small grain being plowed 
into corn and beans. Gov- 
also being put to beans and 


corn for roughage Alfalfa good, and be- 
ing fed now, as there is no pasture. The 
usual number of pigs; no disease; some 
vaccinating. Some cattle on feed yet, 
and sealed corn being released. Early 
corn-hog checks are now coming in.— 
Gus Treimer. 
ILLINOIS 


Southern—Wayne County, June 12—A 


fine shower fell June 9, another June 11— 
the first for four weeks. Due to drouth, 
wheat harvest is now in full swing. Rain 


was too late to aid oats much, but helped 


corn and meadows. Early gardens are 
gone because of dry weather. Pastures 
were drying up fast. Farmers are sow- 
ing cowpeas and soybeans this week.— 


Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 





Southern—Alexander County, June 9— 
Hot and dry; no rain for three weeks. 
Gardens are suffering. Cabbage looks 
nice and is moving north, but the price 
is only 2 cents Strawberries brought 
$2.25 in the field; a light crop. Quite a 
few are not raising chickens; cost more 
than they bring. Wheat is very good, 
Corn will come out all right if we get 
rain in a few days.—Julia O'Shea, 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 11— 
Have had some rain. Part of the county 
had a shower last Saturday, the first this 
summer. Corn is growing well. Wheat 
is being killed by chinch bugs. Will be 
very little wheat and oats to thresh. Bugs 
are going into corn now. Have been 35 
miles in all directions, and we have the 
best crops of all here. Several are selling 
spring pigs. Out of feed.—Elmer Varner. 

NEBRASKA 

pi ane phen ancaster County, June 
11—Wheat harvest began last week; some 
are mowing and raking it, and some are 
using binders. It is a small crop, about 
one-fourth of average or less Corn is 
a poor stand in many fields, and the 
chinch bugs are about to take every- 
thing unless we get plenty of rain. The 
second crop of alfalfa is very short. Pas- 


tures all burned up. Oat crop a complete 
failure.—E. J. Cheney. 
MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew 
—The drouth was broken June 8 by a 
2%-inch rain. It saved the corn crop, 
which was well cultivated and clean, and 
will revive pastures and give us plenty 
of stock water. Wheat, oats and gardens 
were damaged some, but this good rain 
will bring them out. Late potatoes will 


County, June 9 


be good, but the early ones are only half 
a crop. The first crop of alfalfa was 
good, and this rain will make the second 


crop good and revive the meadows. It is 
raining again today—a nice shower.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

Eastern—Schuyler County, June 13—It 
is still hot and very dry, with a few 
scattered showers, but not enough to do 
any good. Pastures are all dried up. 
Prospects of a crop failure have hit us. 


Corn looks better than anything else so 
far. A good many have pastured their 
oats and wheat or plowed up the land 
and put it to soybeans. Meadows are 
very short; a good many won’t be worth 
cutting. Small fruit is very scarce. Eggs 
10 cents, heavy hens 8 cents, cream 22 


cents.—Jeasty M. Watkins. 





NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 

George Potts, of the animal husbandry 
staff of the University of Illinois, will 
judge the National Belgian Horse Show, 
to be held at Waterloo, Iowa, October 1 
to 7. Mr. Potts is widely and favorably 
known as a judge of draft horses, and 
placed the Belgians at the national show 
last year, 
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A Study of the Markets 

















Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale 
price index. 




















| 41] el. 

o| 2| *| & 

BREE 

@ a = - 

#13) S| $ 

wisi al & 

Retail 5 prices paid by farmers ....| S4| S4| 84| 72 

Fisher’s index number .............. 88] 87| 84| 72 
Cattle—Chicago— I 

1,300-lb. fat cattle 62 

1,100-Ib. fat cattle 63 

Canners and cutters 68 

Feeders aenesnganbonasdsdnceeseveneouseess 65 

ogs——Ch icago— | 

Heavy hogs nnenaintaeliiien | 53 

Light hogs 54 

| ee : 44 

Sows (smooth and rough) ........ 3t 49 

Sheep—Chicago— | | 
"gp ee ee inane } 76) 64 
Grain—Chicago— | | 

oo 2 | ere 7 70| 65 6 

Oats, No. 2 white . a 





Wheat, No. 2 red 


Wheat, No. 2 northern sine 7 
Grain—On ane Farms— | 

‘ PN |e 0} 62) 43 

111 106 81!) 60 

eocventses 91! 92) 74) 67 





. hard ...... 
Wool and ‘Hides— 





Quarter-blood wool 3ast jon eee) RT! ST] O41 8 
Light cow hides—Chicag: weeeeee| 66] 63] 87 92 
Mill-F eeds— | | | | 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee | 741 71] 76!) 58 
Linseed meal—Milwaukee ...... S1 1} 71! 65 
Bran—kKansas City ...,............... 102] 95) 74) 48 
Shorts—Kansas City ........00000 87} 88! T2| 62 

ay— | 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago ......... 105) 94) S84! 59 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City - 83) 83/] 65) 68 


Other Farm Products— 
Butter—Chicago 








Red clover seed—Chicago 
Timothy seed—Chicag 
Cotton—New York 
Eggs——Chicago ee 
Fat. hens—Chicago ; ‘ane g 
‘Provisions—Chicago. | | | | 
soe | 61 59! 55! 59 
Hi: ~~ sanainien . 68! 69) 64) 57 
Bacon ‘ ease 60) 60) 60) 51 
Futures—Chicago— | | | 
Corn— | | 
July isughiecadoeniaen onan 66) 64) 60) 54 
September  ......:cecseceeeeeeees 71| 69) 63! 60 
Oats— 
July einunviviatatiiminds 102} 96) 80! 67 
SS PO 12,107) 8&7) 78 
Wheat— 
TORY caccoccscccoccenseesace 85! 73! 68 
deneus 93) 91! 7S! 74 
intntbbahieniinesansetia | 58 7} 53! 58 
Septembe anenuees 61) 59! 56! 60 
Industrial ‘Products— | | 
Coke—Connellsvil cnienenan 150/149/145! 68 
Pig iron Birmi “veld : ‘ 91} 91] 84! 75 
Copper—New York E 71) 7il 71l 66 
Cr ude petroleum New York 90! 93) 85) 48 
Crude rubber ......... ° oa | 59! 56] 64] 28 
( ent wes ccsscsescssceeee] LOZI102/100) 91 
“'Financlai—— | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper— 

DE GME + picsncsncces |} 24] 24] 23] 24 
Industrial stocks... gnbentee | 81] 75) 77) 79 
Railroad stocks ' 51! 49!) 50) 50 
Public utility stocks 52| 50) 49!) 86 





_Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 





Chicago Produce— | 
sut . y | 


a extras 24 -24 
Eggs sh firsts 15% 15 
oon ll Ce ee 10 10 
Fat hens ...... 12 12 
Bre ers AD 16 
Ge mie | OS 





1! 
igo 
, —New York 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 « —Buenos Aires 
Lard Livesnon! 


Terminal Supplies 





The following tab le gives the percentage of nine 
year average, 192 to 1933, for the corresponding 
weeks for the vis ible supplies of corn, wheat an 


oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 





- B 

s | 

5] 812 | 
April 28 84/144/143 
May 5 84 14 
May 12 84 82 
May 19 84 81 
May 26 85 70 
June 2 85 67 
June 9 84 63) 
June 16 83 58 


Pork Products 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
192 









ten-year average 924 to 1933, of pork products 
stored at western markets. 

sei ie ; - 

a3] & 

| a = 

Eli al 3 

Fl a ie) 

&) & - 

March 1 vesseeeeee/274]100) 96 

April 1 .. o 24| 877i 91 

ay 1 206) 86) 89 
June 1 166! 79| 86 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 

Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 
1958, but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 101. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 
100% 

Railroad aiid: 

Figures Ary percentage for two weeks endt-¢ 
May 26, 34, of the 1924-1933 ten-year aver- 
age for ‘the pk. period: Coal and coke 
82 per cent, grain 78 per cent, livestock 68 per 
cent, lumber 47 per cent, ore 58 per cent, and 


78 per cent. 


miscellaneous products 











Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 








CATTLE 
| = 
| rm = 
ei] & 3 
2/3] 3 
8 | ry x 
Oo } & i 
Medium and he avy steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up) — | | 
Choice and prime 
ast week wasabi 8.62) 9.12| 8.25 
Week before .............+0. 8.50) 9.25) 8.00 
Good— 
Last week | 7.38] 7.88] 7.42 
Week before 7.25) 7.88) 7.12 
Medium— 
Last week “ 6.12!) 6.25) 5.80 
Week before 5.88!) 6.12! 5.60 
Common- 
Last week 4.25) 4.25) 3.92 
Veek before ... 4.12) 4.12) 3.68 
Light beef steers (1,100 Ibs 
down ) — 
Choice and prime— 
Last week . 7.88] 8.38! 7.42 
Week before 7.62) 8.12} 7.10 
Medium and good 
ast wee 6.62) 5.88 
Week before 6.38 0 
Common— 
Last week .......... 4.2 4.25 92 
Week before 4.12; 4.12! 3.68 
Butcher cattle—Heifers 
UE NOG. -siesancoutequeneee $50 4.88) 4.42 
‘ Week ae 4.38) 4.50) 4.12 
Cows—- 
Last week ........0« . 3.35] 3.75) 2.88 
Week before ...... 3.00) 3.12) 2.80 
Bulls— 
i o-| 2.68) 2.88] 2.38 
Week before . 2.50) 2.75; 2.25 
Canners and cutters 
Last week ..... sainieialneiai 1.85) 2.12! 1.50 
Week before “ 4 1.50) 1.38) 1.42 
Stockers and feeders— 
: 3.80) 4.25) 3.88 
3.62! 3.88 62 





Cows and heifers- 




















ast week 3.00) 2.58 
Week before 4 2.88; 2.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up) — 
Last week . ; ---| 3.42] 3.88 
Week before oe 3.08) 3.52 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. )— 
ast week a 3.50) 3.88] 3.60 
Week before ° 3.22) 3.55] 3.25 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last week 3.18! 3.62] 3.52 
Week before 3.00) 3.12) 3.10 
Light_lights (130-150 lbs 
Last week a.% 00 
Week before » 60 2.42 
Smooth and heavy packing sow 
(250 Ibs. 1 
Last week 3.08) 3.00 
Week before 2.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down 
Last week 2s 2.55] 2.08 
Week before 2 200) 1.75 
SHEEP 
Spring lambs, medium to | 
choice | 
ast week ........ 7.50) 7.62! 7.42 
Week before 8.50) S38! 8.00 
Yearling wethers, med. to prim 
ast week - 6.00) 6.00!) 5.50 
Week before 6.12 6.95 6.55 
Ewes, good to choice 
I ust 1. ene 1.25] 1.88! 1.62 
We before 1.38! 1.80) 1.88 
lambs excepted, all quotations on 


Spring 





t a_i 
cattle, unles 


gs quoted good to choice 
ated, at an 





mmon to choice 














average from ¢ 
HAY 
Timothy, No. 1 | 
ast week 20.50'11.00 
Week befor 18.50/11.00 
Alf choice— | 
La week 
Week bef 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
Week | 
Alfalfa, standard 
Last week 11.00 13.25 
We be 11.00 1 5 
Alfalfa 
I et 10.75°'18.50/12.50 
Week befor 10.75/17.50/12.50 
GRAIN 
7 i & 
e | S | = 
= = ° 
3 8 & 
= A =) 
Corn, No. 2Y | | 
Last week | Se 5 not 46% 
Week before ... ly 50 $8} 44% 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week .... 57 9% 45% 
Week before 54% 17%4| 143% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....... 56 % . 8%! .44% 
Week before .. 53% 46% 12% 
Oats— | 
Last RE - exasnse 13% aT 
Week be fore ... 41% 41% 36 
Barley— | | 
Last week ........| .95 %] | 
Week before 96 | 
Rye— | 
Last week .... 68% 
Week _ before | .63% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last wi ; 99% ——— 85 
Week before ....| .97%! .94 {| .93 {| .88 
J 
oe 
a 
a | 
— 
-) 
Bran— 
Last week eeeeeenel me 
Week before 
Shorts— 


Last week ........ 
Week before ..../: 
Hominy feed— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Linseed oil mea 
Last week . we 
Week before ... 
Cottonseed meal 









ast week ....... 28.00/33.65 28.30 

Week before 27.00/32.40)}.......2- a (28.30 
Tankage— | | 

Last week . .130.00'25.00 

, + * ye Serer YEE eee 30.00|2 
Gluten— | | | | | 

Last week ....... liaccesen Sctigatnaeil aes | Neo 


Week before ... 
Soybean oil meal | 
Last week 
Week before ....|.... 


Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
points, car lots. 
Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 








all other 









ame 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





12 EXCELLENT 


35 
LOTS 


This ie a select draft of high-class royally 
carefully selected from one of the leading he 
Rookwood Farm. 
Congress champions and many others. 


head and horn. 
ender Toft by Edgecote Toft. 


yard form. 


made Rookwood Shorthorns most desirable. 
States regard the two above herd bulls two of t 


Auctioneer, N. G. Kraschel 


ROOKWOOD FARM 


SHORTHORNS 


SALE AT FARM JUST SOUTH OF COLLEGE 


Ames, lowa, Sat., June 30th 


10 WONDERFUL OPEN HEIFERS 
8 DESIRABLE BRED HEIFERS 
5 SPLENDID COWS AND CALVES 


This establishment has produced International grand champion sires, 
At present the two greatest bulls ever in service 
at Rookwood, which are the product of Rookw 
best bulls in service in any one herd in this section of the country. 
GRAND, a thick, massive, smooth dark red two year old, true in type with a wonderful 
He is a son of Golden Browndale out of a Duchess of Gloster dam by Lav- 
The other is ROYAL REGENT, a beautiful dark roan two 
year old with excellent character, deep, displaying thickness of fiesh, low set and of show- 
He is by Rookwood Regent by Lavender Toft out of a dam by Golden Brown- 
dale and a member of the Golden Chain family. 


ing predominates throughout the entire sale offering and those seeking a herd bull will 
find much in which to make selections and the females are of foundation character. Ask for 
the FREE illustrated catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


ROOKWOOD FARM << F. curtiss, owner AMES, IOWA 






HERD BULL PROSPECTS 


bred breeding cattle of the highest order 
rds of the breed. All are the product of 


ood breeding and they are perhaps the two 
One is BROWNDALE 


This is a mating and blending that has 
Prominent breeders in Canada and United 
he best the breed affords. This line of breed- 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 











Shorthorns 
For Profit 


The type and breed of cattle best 
adapted or Corn-belt Farming 

Shorthorn A increase your 
profits even when used on grade cows. They 
convert your feed into thrifty, easy-feeding 
cattle that mature into prime beef. Extra profit 
iso comes from the females which give plenty 
of MILK Send for FREE booklets on _ how 
to make more money with, Shorthorns, Milking 
Shortborns and Polled Shorthorns, 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
413 Dexter Park Ave., Dept. W, Chicago, Hl. 















ABERDEEN ANGUS 
“ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering eight choicely bred yearling Angus 
bulls for sale sired by a son of the great Earl Mar 


shall Loe bulls are priced to sell Write or 
ome a t em Address . 
MABI E ‘Se HEE WALNUT, IOWA 





___.__ HOLSTEINS | 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 
For better udders, higher test, see our young sires 
by our Urmagelsche sire from our show cows with 


jarge records We invite you to view our Purebred 


Holstein Herd 
ALLEN AND WATSON LAURENS, IOWA 


_..... SHORTHORNS 


~ FOR SALE ~ 


bull by Broad Back. 





High class Shorthorn 
Six Oxford ewes with lambs at side. Six Ram- 
bouillet ewes with lambs at side. Hampshire, 
Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown rams. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Ames, | Iowa 


MILKING | SHORTHORNS 


BREEDER of Milking Shorthorns for over 40 “years. 
the choicest American and Clay and Bates and 
imported breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls 2 to 12 months old A few choice, tried, 
heifers Prices reasonable. 


young cows and bred 
Also White Collie puppies Founder of the Peer- 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


less ss Herd. Jobn Logsdon, Decorah, Iowa 
HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRE BRED GILTS 
Choice chly bred e Its x om — Pr roducers 
mated for early fall litt t g sires in 
cluding several bred tc STRONG HE ait r. a leading 
contender for t a" t hon 1OWSs im 





muned ¢ ed © 
FT. Dt FE: ‘AMERY CO Ft Dodge, Iowa 





TAMWORTHS —__ 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
grown—good litters—double_ treated. 


Prompt shipment. 
J. J. NEWLIN 
HORSES AND JACKS 


“FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 


Grimes, Iowa 








Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 
quality, size and eubstance. Visitors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 





Hogs Fed 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 

















Patiere Liveciale Sales 


HEREFORDS 
June 28—Slagle-Miller Herefords, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; F. W. Farley, Sale Mgr., 600 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


HOLSTEINS 
June 25—Oakdale Farm (Dispersion Sale), 


Blooming Prairie, Minn. Melin-Petersen 
Co., Megrs., 203-W Gorham Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SHORTHORNS 


F. Curtiss, Ames. Iowa. 
Shorthorn Breed- 
Richards, 


June 30—C. 

Oct. 2—Macon County 
ers Assn., Macon, Mo.; J. F. 

} Macon, Mo 

Oct. 3—R. C. Boeger Farms, 





Salisbury, 


Oct. 4—Livingston County Shorthorn 


Assn., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, 
Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 12—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
Iowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L,. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 





Livestock News 

The Sni-A-Bar Shorthorn sale, at Grain 
Valley, Mo., June 7, was well attended. 
The offering presented a splendid lot of 
cattle—19 bulls averaging $124, 19 bred 
and open heifers at $125, and six cows 
and calves at $126 each. They were pur- 
chased by breeders in Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and one ani- 
mal was bought on order to go to China, 
The top bull, Sni-A-Bar Merry Mason, 
went to Max Gregg, Harrisonville, Mo., 
at $360; he was a son of Imp. Bridge- 
bank Rolox. The top female was by the 
same sire, a roan heifer, Sni-A-Bar Mar- 
igold 4th, selling for $205, to F. M. Town- 
send, Maryville, Mo. N. G. Kraschel sold 
the bulls and A. W. Thompson the fe- 
males. We list those selling for $100 and 
over: Bulls—Lot 1, Max Gregg, $360; 2 





Cc. LU. Mattix, Monmouth, Kan., $135; 3, 
D. B. Harbison, Carthage, $100; 4, 
John Long, Madrid, Iowa, Ever- 
ett Scarff, Wavland, Iowa, 2, en. 


Ho-Ly-Yuen, Nanking, China, $185; 15, 
S. M. Knox, Humboldt, Kan., $300; 16, 
Melvin Ralph, Girard, Kan., $100. Fe- 
males—Lot 20, Geo. B. Longan, Kenneth, 
Kan., $150; 21, Griff Johnson, Wilton 


Junction, Towa, $150; 22, S. M. Knox, 
$150; 23, Wm. Dolezal, Yukon, Okla., 


Barber, Skidmore, Mo., 
Townsend, $205; 29, 30, 31, 
338, T. C. Dunn, Jr., Houston, Texas, $110, 
$100, $155, $127.50; 32, Geo. B. Longan, 
$150; 34, F. M. Townsend, $175; 36, Geo. 
B. Longan, $127.50; 37, Griff Johnson, 
$155; 38, 41, T. C. Dunn, Jr., $125, $120; 
39, Geo. B. Longan, $100; 42, G. W. An- 
derson, Lockwood, Mo., $112.50; 43, J. W. 
Dana, Polo, Mo., $100; 44, Chas. Napier, 
Grain Valley, Mo., $125. 


$150; 27, Wm. 
$125; 28, F. M. 


One of the important events this sea- 
son will be the forthcoming Shorthorn 
sale of C. F. Curtiss, from his famous 
Rookwood Farm, Ames, Iowa, on June 30. 
This will be a select draft from one of 
the breed's greatest herds. Sales of 
high-class cattle drawn from herds of 
this type and breeding are the kind that 
help to improve the best herds of the 
breed. Here is a splendid place at which 
to make your purchases. A study of 
sales the past season will reveal that 
Rookwood bred cattle have been some 
of the highest cattle wherever 
presented to the 


selling 
public. 

Guernsey auction sales held in the east 
this year show a marked improvement 
over prices received a year ago. Five 
sales held between May 23 and 29 in- 
cluded 364 animals that brought a total 
of $93,335. These included four consign- 
ment sales and one dispersal. Wendmere 
Farm Guernseys, owned by Arthur C. 
Wadley, were dispersed, and 104 animals 
brought a total of $14,580, or an average 


of $140.19. In comparing the other four 
sales with last year, the Coventry-Flor- 
ham sale of 1933, selling 55 animals, av- 
eraged $271; this year’s sale, with 66 
head, brought $24,945, an average of 
$378, or $107 more than last year. The 
sale to show the largest increase over a 
year ago was the Chester county sale, 
where 56 head averaged $263, as against 
an average of $145 for 61 head in 1933. 
The Emmadine Farm sale showed an 
increased average of $47 per head, mak- 
ing an average of $370 for 48 head this 
year, as against $323 for 56 head a year 
ago. The Trenton consignment sale can 
not be compared with the spring sale of 
a@ year ago, as none was held, but in 
comparing it with the fall consignment 
sale, there is an increase of $6, with an 
average of $243 for 91 head. 


gilts, bred to the 
litters, are 
Dodge 
else- 


Choice Hampshire 
great Strongheart for fall 
advertised for sale by the Fort 
Creamery Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
where in this issue. 


Eight good, well bred yearling Angus 
bulls are advertised for sale by Mabel 
Scheef, Walnut, Iowa, in this week’s is- 
sue. These are all sired by a son of the 
great Earl Marshall, and are priced to 
sell. Write or go to see them. 





HOLBERT HORSE PICNIC 

Saturday afternoon, June 16, a unique 
basket picnic was held in Sunnyside Park, 
Atlantic, Iowa. It was attended by ap- 
proximately 1,500 farmers (members of 
so-called colt clubs organized by the Hol- 
bert Horse Importing Company, Greeley, 
Iowa), their wives and children. There 
are about a hundred colt clubs in the 
territory of which Atlantic is the approx- 
imate center. The secretaries, and in 
some cases also the presidents and an 
occasional director of nearly fifty colt 
clubs were present, and they told of their 
experiences with their respective clubs. 

The Holbert Horse Importing Company, 
of which Thomas R. Holbert is president, 
are breeders of and dealers in registered 
draft stallions, They have imported a 
great many stallions from Belgium and 
France, and have also purchased and 
developed many colts sired by horses im- 
ported by them in the past. In order to 
get these good registered stallions into 
the hands of farmers who desire to raise 
colts from their mares, they have organ- 
ized clubs—called colt clubs—each con- 
sisting of 30 to 32 farmers, who purchase 
stallions and use them cooperatively. 
Each club has its own president, vice- 
president and secretary, who conduct the 
business of the club. Representatives of 
nearly fifty clubs were present from all 
over Iowa, and one from Tarkio, Mo. 

Each colt club member present at the 
picnic, upon registering, was given a 
chance on two colts—one a purebred 


Belgian two-year-old. mare and one a 
grade Belgian yearling filly. In the draw- 
ing contest, the two-year-old went to 
George Jensen, Fontanelle, Iowa, while 


the grade colt became the property of 
Albert S. Kastner, Holstein, Iowa. The 
recipients of these colts were given the 
option of selling them at public auction on 
the grounds or taking them home with 
them. Both elected to keep the colts. 

Before the drawing, there was a short 
program at which Mr. Holbert presided. 
The speakers were J. D. Conner, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the American As- 
sociation of Importers and Breeders of 
Belgian Draft Horses, Wabash, Ind.; 
John Thompson, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead; Ray Mur- 
ray, Iowa secretary of agriculture; Harry 
Linn, secretary of the Iowa Horse and 
Mule Association, and Lieut.-Gov. Nels 
G. Kraschel. Officers of the colt clubs 
present also spoke briefly, and many of 
them testified to the success they have 
had with stallions purchased of the Hol- 
bert Company, and how equitably they 
had always been dealt with. It must have 
been a great satisfaction to Mr. Holbert 
as well as to the salesmen of the com- 
pany to listen to the high esteem in 
which the Holbert Horse Importing Com- 
pany is held. 

Every one spoke confidently of the fu- 
ture of the horse business and radiated 
an atmosphere showing that they were 
glad to be counted among those who 
have well bred draft colts for sale now or 
will have in the near future. Some of the 
speakers quoted statistics showing that 
there is bound to be a scarcity of good 
horses for many years to come, together 
with a strong, active demand which will 
mean good prices, For years at least 
there is no danger of a surplus of horses 
and mules; on the other hand, the prob- 
lem will be to breed them fast enough 
to supply the demand that will increase 
during the next few years, owing to the 
fact that the old stock is dying off faster 
than young ones can be raised. 


A NEW ENGINE FOR THE TRUCK 

A plan to give a truck more power, 
get greater economy in fuel consumption, 
and put your old truck back in first- 
class shape is outlined in a booklet of- 
fered by the Ford Company free of 
charge, if you use the coupon on page 10. 

Under the plan outlined, this concern 
has devised a scheme to replace any 
four-cylinder engined truck with the 
newer type V-8 motor and virtually give 
truck owners a better vehicle at a mini- 
mum cost. 

If your truck has forty or fifty thou- 
sand miles on it, and the engine is in 
need of repair, it will pay you to investi- 
gate this plan and find out how you can 
put it back into first-class shape without 
a complete overhauling expense, 
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The WINDMILL 
of BEST Value 


"4 You do not have to 


x a aie — around 
- FP Aecroror nd where 
Zr PAYS ec can get 
fet? the most for your 
money when you buy a 
windmill. e are the 


largest manufacturers of wind- 
mills in the world, have the 
best and most complete equip- 
ment for producing them, and 
have the ability and purpose 
to giveour customers the best 
that can be produced at the 
lowest possible price. The 
Improved Aermotor has 
every feature that is desir- 
able in awindmill: Strong 
durable gears which run 
quietly, adjustable stroke, 
removable bearings, com- 
plete automatic oiling, 
perfect regulation, etc. 
Aermotor Electric 
Pumps and Automatic 
Water Systems excel in 
, simplicity and low price. 
r \\ They have important 
a features. 
Vrite today for informa- 
tion about the pumping 
\ equipment you need. 


\|AERMOTOR co. 


> 





















| | 2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branches: Des Moines 
f te Kansas City Gakiand 
oe ee 7 eo Minneapolis Dallas 











IN PHILADELPHIA 
In the Heart of Things 


live graciously, yet 
inexpensively ... 
where modern lux- 
uries combine with 
friendly hospitality 
fo assure an enjoy- 
able visit. 






» You may properly 
Rexpect precise, 
thoughtful service 
and a cuisine that 
is one of the endur- 
ing traditions of this 


Claude H. Bennett 
world-famoushotel. 


General Manager 











L ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kilo ee 
€ 











) Willnot soil or injure anything. 
Y Lasts all de 20¢ at all 
dealers. Harold Somers. 1nc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N Y 













Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every pen- 
ny spent. A dozen needs arise 
on your farm every week. Know- 
ing which machine, which tools 
which automobile, which suit 





of furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money otherwis« 
thrown away. Perhaps as little 
as twenty-five cents a week— 
perhaps a hundred dollars on @ 
single purchase. 

Read the Advertisements in 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 

IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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June 23, 1934 
IOWA PLANS BIG STOCK FAIR 


One of the largest livestock shows ever 


held in the United States will be a fea- 
ture of the 1934 Iowa State Fair. Plans 
for the show, in which stock breeders of 


more than twenty states are expected to 
participate, revealed recently by 
exposition with the announce- 


were 


officials 


ment of livestock premium offerings to- 
taling over $48,000. 
The cattle show, in which more than 


$20,000 in premiums is offered, will in- 
clude such features as the second annual 
all-Ilowa Jersey Show, the Iowa Boys’ 
and Girls’ Baby Beef Show, a purebred 
dairy heifer exhibit, besides hundreds of 
entries in the open classes by some of 
the nation’s foremost beef and 
breeders. 
Headlining the 
0 in cash premiums, will be five 
its of state and national horse show 
events, a farm boys’ and girls’ colt club 


horse show with over 






| 





dairy | 


show, the annual team pulling contest 
for draft teams, and a mule and pony 
show. 

Swine exhibits will receive more than 
$7,000 in premiums, including numerous 
futurity classes, boys’ and girls’ Four-H 
classes, market pig events, and pig club | 
demonstrations. More than $2,300 is also 


offe! 
ing more than $8,700 for farm boys’ and 
girls’ livestock entries this year. 

Copies of the 1934 premium list are now 
available for distribution to those inter- 
ested. 








FARM RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
During the next two weeks, many out- 
standing farm radio features will be in- 
cluded in the National Farm and Home 
Hour The following highlights include 
programs already scheduled in detail. 
Daily broadcasts carry, in addition, many 
timely features of particular interest to 
farm families—news and entertainment 
by favorite radio artists The 
may be heard each weekday at 

m., central standard time. 
June 29—Conservation Day—Harry Me- 


11:30 a. 








guire, editor of Outdoor Life; Dr. M. 
D'Arcy Magee, national vice-president of 
Izaak Walton League, ‘‘Water Pollu- 
tion.” 

June 80—Special program by National 
Cooperative Council; E, W. Benjamin, 
gene manager of Pacific Egg Produ- 
cers’ Cooperative, “Successful Coopera- 
tives Are Sound Business Institutions’’; 
dialog between Chester C. Davis, admin- 
istrator of the AAA, and Robin Hood, 
secretary of the National Cooperative 
Council, “The AAA and the Coopera- 
tives John D. Miller, president of the 
National Cooperative Council, “‘The Ob- 
jectives of the Farm Cooperative Move- 
ment.” 


July 6—Conservation Day—F. A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 


Federation, “Conservation Under a 
Planned Agriculture.”’ 
July 7—National Four-H Club pro- 


gram; United States Marine Band, 





DAIRY SHORT COURSE 

The twelve months’ course offered by 
the department of dairy industry of Iowa 
State CoNege begins this year on Sep- 
tember 20. Catalogs outlining the work 
offered in this and other courses will be 
furnished upon request. 

The object of this course is to fit 
students for positions as butter, 
and ice cream makers and 
operators. 

The first quarter December 20, 
and the second quarter starts January 2, 


the 
cheese 
market milk 


closes 


| 


ed in sheep classes. The fair is offer- | 


| 


programs | 





1935, and closes March 20. After the close 
of the second quarter, the students are 
required to work in some commercial | 


dairy plant for not less than five months 
before returning for the third quarter's 
work, 

A four-year course in dairy industry 
and a four-year course in dairy industry 
and chemistry are also offered, and reg- 
istration for same will be on September 
20. For further information, address De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, i 





IOWA STATE FAIR HONEY SHOW 

An Iowa honey and bee show will again 
be a headline feature of the 1934 Iowa 
State Fair, according to plans announced 





by fair executives in cooperation with 
leaders of the Iowa Apiary Society. 

_ The fair management will offer $380 
Mcash prizes at this year's bee-keepers’ 
show, which will be held in the north 
Wing of the exposition building. These | 


Prizes will include awards for white hon- 
fy, light extracted honey, bulk comb 
honey, granulated honey, beeswax, honey 
Vinegar, observation hives of Italian and 
Cauc isian bees, window displays for ad- 
Vertising honey, and displays of cooking 

Which honey has been used as the 
Sweetening agent. 





INSPECTION OF MEATS 


‘he United States meat inspection 


yf 4 


val Ss, in force since 1906, require that all | 
meats shipped from one state to another 
must be inspected by government em- 
es yes of the United States Department 
’ Agriculture, while the animals are be- 
ng dressed, To watch over all meats 
—— the packing house to the retailer, 
ce & Company employ their own force 
% Inspectors. All refrigerator cars are 


* alded with hot water and steam before 
ies Boo eag and are then chilled. The 
. ranch houses of the company are 
aay ted daily. The same rigid inspec - 
- . rules also apply to the eggs, butter, 
heese and poultry marketed by the 


company, 





| lowest prices 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Here 





Qualified to Provide Any Farm 
With Economical Power 


|, yet good things come in threes, and among the very best from 
the farm point of view is FARMALL power—in THREE sizes. 
Here they all are—F-30, F-20, and F-12—each of them ready not 
only to plow but to plant, cultivate, run belt machines, and handle 
all row-crop and general-purpose needs. 


The FARMALL 12 


In the low-cost McCormick-Deering Farmall 12 you get all the 
advantages of Farmall design when it comes to cultivating. These ex- 
clusive patented Farmall features—quick-dodging ability, forward 
location of gangs, and braking either rear wheel through the steering 
gear for square turns—are built into the Farmall 12. Equipped with 
the McCormick-Deering 2-row Cultivator, the Farmall 12 has a ca- 
pacity of 20 to 30 acres a day in corn, cotton, potatoes, and other 
crops planted in rows 28 to 44 inches apart. 


In haying time, too, the Farmall 12 offers all the special Farmall 
advantages. It can be equipped with a 7-foot Farmall mower and used 
to cut 20 to 30 acres a day. And it readily takes on other haying 
tasks, efficiently powering rakes, sweep rakes, hay presses, etc. 


See this efficient, economical Farmall 12 and its modern equipment 
at the nearby McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Or write for com- 
plete information on this or any other McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 0,6 AMERICA Chicago, Mlinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
ubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa: 
and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Is the Famous 
FARMALL FAMILY 


Farmall 20 








407—23 













CULTIVATING: Here is a Farmall 12 equipped 
with 2-row cultivator. In work like this the 
Farmall 12 uses less than 1 gallon of fuel an hour. 


> . 
MOWING HAY: Farmalls are great hay mak- 
ers. The Farmall 20 is shown above cutting a 
14-foot swath with a 7-foot Farmall mower anda 
7-foot trailer mewer. 





HARVESTING GRAIN: 

shown making a square turn with a 10-foot trac- 

tor-binder. A good outfit for fast, efficient cut- 
ting and binding. 


Come to the WORLD'S FAIR 
at Chicago. See the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Radio-Controlled Tractor, piloted 
by a mechanical man. Many other new 


things in the Jnternational Harvester 


Exhibit: latest Tractors and Equip- 

ment, Binder Twine manufacture, and 

full display of restyled International 
Trucks. 


FARMALL 































GALLOwaNs 


NEW 

BALL BEARING 
SEPARATOR 

Greatest separator we ever built— 


easiest turning—fastest, closest skim- 
mer—smoothest in operation—easiest 
to clean—absolutely sanitary. New im- 
provements—unequalled features that are 
pleasing farmer users everywhere. All 
sizes, in hand turning, electric or engine 
power. Try the New Improved Galloway 
NOW—at our risk! Let it show you how 
to save time, work and butterfat. 


00 TRADE-IN 
* SAVINGS NOW 


A big extra saving for every farmer with an 
old separator—the most liberal trade-in offer ever 
made—cuts a big chunk off lowest separator prices 
we ever quoted. YOU CAN AFFORD a new Gal- 
loway NOW if you hurry, before price raise comes. 


SAVE 507% Lowest price 


EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at 
our terms beat all others—low as 
$3 per month—no interest. Use the New Ball 
Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it 
adds to your cream income. Write today for low 
price, easy terms and big trade allowance offer. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Dept. 227 Waterloo, Iowa 
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COW25E. . 


You're coming. .to the 
1934 WORLDS FAIR 






in Chicago 


...and you’ll want a room at 
the Great Northern Hotel so 
you can see Chicago as well as 
the World’s Fair. Convenient 
to shops, theatres, depots and 
all of Chicago’s great civic 
attractions. Right in the heart 
of everything. Nearest loop 
hotel to the main entrance. 


400 ROOMS .. . 400 BATHS 


Large, modern, comfortable, 
homelike. Friendly service, 
personal courtesy, delicious 
food, reasonable prices, con- 
venient location. No 
parking worries. 


Make your 
reservations now. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
JACKSON BLVD. , DEARBORN , QUINCY STS, 
CHICAGO JILL. 


EARL L. THORNTON, Vice-Pres. 











When Writing to Advertisers, Will You Please Mention This Paper 












@ 1934, Liccerr & MyzExs Tosacco Co. 





—the cigarette that’s MILDER 


_the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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